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GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


Corbin-Perrin composition text 
for the upper years of high school 


A two-part book that combines the advantages of 
a text for day-by-day class use and a handbook 
each student can use on his own. 


Seventeen teaching chapters help all eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders take a new look at English and gain 
new competence in writing and speaking. In every 
chapter, discussions, examples, and exercises focus on 
all the kinds of English students hear, read, and use 
both in and out of the classroom . . . give boys and 
girls step-by-step help in making English work effec- 
tively for them. 


A 200-page reference Index, that forms the second 
part of the book, offers students look-it-up-themselves 
help with specific language questions that come up as 
they speak and write . . . keeps them moving steadily 
toward the language independence they’ll need in jobs 
or college. 


Free on request: “‘Seven Steps To Better Themes,” a wall 
chart based on the theme-writing chapters in Guide To 
Modern English. Ask for #573. 
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by HENRY I. CHRIST and JEROME CARLIN 


A new revised edition of the classroom-tested text for improved composition, 
grammar, and spelling. Utilizing the practical approach to the language arts in social 
and vocational contexts, English on the Job contains an abundance of drill material, 
activities, and illustrations. 
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“Now when we think of America, we think of ... 
a kind man, The American Soldier, who was once 
an enemy,” writes Miss Kurochashi in her prize- 


winning article, America Seems Near to Me Now, in 
the January Educational Edition of Reader’s Digest. 


This story tells of the change in Miss Kurochashi’s 
opinion, points out compellingly that the hopes and 
fears of men everywhere are the same. It was se- 
lected by a committee of Weehawken, New Jersey, 
High School students as one of the “Teen-Age Top 
Ten” articles in the January Digest. 


America Seems Near to Me Now is representative of the more than 35 articles that 
the Educational Edition brings students each month. The highly interesting ar- 
ticles, plus the expertly prepared reading and comprehension quizzes, vocabulary 
studies, and writing and speaking activities, makes the Digest a valuable aid in the 
English classroom. 


Send today for your complimentary copy! 
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NEVILLE HERZBERG 


A PART OF THE RAND M‘NALLY 
LIVING WORDS LITERATURE SERIES 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IS SEEN IN ITS 
TRUE CONTEXT, as a living force in our 
nation. Over 300 literary selections depict the 
character of America and her people from 
colonial times until the present. 


DIFFERENT ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 
govern each of the three large sections. The 
works in the first part form word portraits of 
American regions. Literature of historical in- 
terest is treated chronologically in the second 
section. The third group of writings shows 
many facets of life in America. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND PHOTO. 

GRAPHS record important events and the 

beauty of the United States today. Special color 
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former head of the English Department of Stuyvesant 
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SIX colorfully illustrated books packed with real-life 
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Selections from the rich literary heritage 
of the past combine with the best in 
contemporary writing to produce a con- 
tent that is valuable, varied, and stimu- 
lating. 

A cumulative skills program highlights 
developmental reading, vocabulary 
study, and appreciation for the author's 
craft, This day-by-day program increases 
the pupil’s awareness of those elements 
that make literature of enduring worth, 


and helps him to get more out of all 
his reading. 
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In Federal Hall, which stood on the crossing of es 
Nassau and Wall Streets in New York City, George 
Washington was inaugurated as the first president 


of the United States on Thursday, April 30, 1789. 
In characterizing our first president Thomas Jeffer- AER 


son made a significant contribution to American 


literature and history when he wrote Dr. Walter = - 
Jones: SS 


. “it may truly be said, that never did nature 
and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man 
great, and to place him in the same constellation yen aes 
with whatever worthies have merited from man an 
everlasting remembrance. For his was the singular 
destiny and merit, of leading the armies of 1 his 
country successfully through an arduous war, for the 
establishment of its independence; of conducting its 
councils through the birth of a government, new in 
its forms and epi aie until it had settled down 
into a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws through the whole of his career, 

civil and military, of which the history of the world 
furnishes no other example.” 


This useful educational quotation is taken from page 50, 
ADVENTURES FOR AMERICANS 


one of Harcourt, Brace’s literature anthologies for high school. 
The picture comes from EXPLORING NEW YORK, junior 
high school social studies text. 
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“Man's Reach Should 
Exceed His Grasp’ 


Luella B. Cook 


Presidential Address 


Annual Convention of The National Council of Teachers of English 
St. Louis, Missouri 
November 1956 


W: OPEN our convention tonight 
with the well-known lines from 
Robert Browning’s dramatic mono- 
logue, “Andrea Del Sarto.” These lines, 
you will remember, were spoken by the 
famous Florentine painter of the fif- 
teenth century to his beautiful wife, 
Lucrezia, as they sat together by an 
open window of their home one autumn 
twilight, looking out upon “quiet, sober 
Fiesole.” Andrea is in a reminiscent 
mood and ponders wistfully his own 
worth as an artist. By his fellow artists 
he is already called the “faultless 
painter.” His mastery of technique, in 
a day when techniques were brought to 
a high degree of perfection, was flaw- 
less. Yet his pictures were, and still are, 
proclaimed “faulty in their faultless- 
ness.” Had he “possessed a somewhat 
bolder, more elevated mind,” comments 


one of his early biographers,’ “had he - 


* Visari. 
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been as distinguished for higher qualifi- 
cations as he was for genius and depth 
of judgment in the art he practiced, 
he would beyond all doubts have been 
without equal.” 

In Browning’s poem, Andrea recog- 
nizes clearly this fatal flaw in his char- 
acter which deprived him of a place 
among the great artists of the Renais- 
sance who had just preceded him and 
with whom he would have loved to be 
associated—Raphael, da Vinci, and 
Michelangelo; in spite of his genius 
he missed the greatness which he 
coveted because his aim was too low. 
Within him there was no burning de- 
sire to grow beyond what he was. His 
lack was that of spiritual reach. “It is 
not what man does that exalts him,” 
Browning says in another poem, “But 
what man would do.’ 

While in the poem this thought is 


“Saul.” 
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applied to a man of rare gifts, it is not 
without application to the person of 
humble gifts, also; and in an age that 
prides itself on being preeminently 
practical, is not without its own kind 
of practical application. 

In Browning’s story, Andrea’s gaze 
chances upon a technical flaw in one 
of Raphael’s paintings which hangs in 
his studio, and he remarks to Lucrezia: 


“T do what many dream of all their lives. 
Dream? Strive to do and agonize to do 
And fail in trying.... 

Yet so much less! So much less!” 


By one standard of measurement, 
Andrea del Sarto has been very suc- 
cessful: his skill as a painter is in 
great demand; his paintings sell; his 
copies can scarcely be distinguished 
from the originals, even by the artists 
themselves; he has a beautiful wife and 
is envied by others. Yet for all his ap- 
parent success, he is not satisfied, and 
sums up his deep sense of failure in the 
familiar words which have long since 
been torn from their original context 
and are quoted now as a kind of uni- 
versal truth applicable to other times 
and situations. 

It is these words we have chosen for 
the theme of our 1956 convention, for 
in these few words are epitomized the 
philosophic dilemma in which we, as 
educators, find ourselves—a dilemma 
not new or peculiar to this age, but 
perennial and continuous in the life of 
man, who must ever adjust himself not 
only to the physical facts of the uni- 
verse but also to those mysterious psy- 
chological needs deep within himself: 
his need to hope, to dream, to aspire, 
to believe, and to understand—as well 
as he can. These inner needs are as 
powerful in the shaping and ordering 
of our lives as the outward conditions 


that affect us; indeed, they may be 
greater. 

“Ideals,” said Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “burn at the center of 
our hearts. They are categorical im- 
peratives. They hold their own against 
hunger and thirst. They scorn to be 
classed as mere supports of our bodily 
need, which rather, they defy.” 

This is the new note to be heard not 
only from many philosophers of the 
present day, but from many scientists 
as well, as they take their bearings in 
this Atomic Age and try to chart the 
future of man’s development. Of this 
fact we, too, as teachers of English 
must take note if we are to deal with 
pupils as they are, and more important, 
as they might become. 

Over the past two centuries the 
world has witnessed the tremendous 
success with which scientists have come 
to understand and control the physical 
and biological aspects of human ex- 
perience. But about man himself, on 
whom rests the responsibility for the 
wise use of the power over nature 
which science has made possible, we 
know in comparison much less. “Man 
must learn to control himself as he has 
learned to control nature.” So say even 
the scientists, themselves:* “Though 
man’s physiological needs are powerful 
drives if not satisfied, they are not the 
basic, inner force which determines his 
actions, his feelings, his thoughts. 
There still remains the biggest problem 
of modern man—perhaps even bigger 
than war: What to do with himself.’’* 
Thus speaks Norman Cousins as he 
ponders the effect which increased lei- 


* See What is Science? Ed. by James R. New- 
man, as reviewed by Edmund W. Sinnott in 
Saturday Review, 38 (December 17, 1955), p. 20. 

*“Science and Sense,” Saturday Review, 39 
(October 27, 1956), p. 20. 
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sure time, made possible by science, will 
have upon man unless he can learn 
to use it wisely for his own fulfillment. 
Education today has before it many 
new jobs, but perhaps the greatest of 
these is the job of educating the human 
spirit to live happily in the new world 
created by science. For while science 
has been able to make an easier world, 
it cannot by itself make a happier 
world. 

In the search for an understanding 
of those inner forces which control 
man, and with which we must reckon if 
we are to build a happier world, we are 
witnessing also a sharp conflict between 
two points of view: between those who 
would approach the study of man him- 
self with the same techniques previ- 
ously used in studying the physical 
universe, paying attention only to the 
rational, the predictable, and the meas- 
urable aspects of experience; and those 
who believe that in so doing we are 
omitting some of the most significant 
aspects of human personality which do 
not lend themselves to such an empiri- 
cal approach—man’s capacity for tran- 
scending facts for example, or defeat- 
ing them, through love, or faith, or 
courage. 

“We have taken the human mecha- 
nism apart in an effort to find out why 
it does not tick, but we have not 
yet discovered the formula for re- 
assembling it... . As in splitting the 
atom, so in splitting the ego we have 
unleashed forces that may yet destroy 
us, unless we find a synthesis that will 
both employ atomic energy for peaceful 
uses, and psychic energy for restoring 
man to a sense of his own dignity and 
creative potentialities.”* So speaks the 


*“American Theater and The Human Spirit,” 
Saturday Review, 38 (December 17, 1955), p. 9. 


dramatic critic, Elmer Rice, looking out 
upon the American theater as it reflects 
the temper of our times. 

Since the days of Francis Bacon, the 
Western World has been preoccupied 
with facts. Americans, in particular— 
it is said by foreign observers—are 
partial to facts, as opposed to ideas, 
and particularly to those facts which 
are positive and verifiable. Indeed, in 
this practical age, there are many— 
even among educators—who think that 
such facts are the only facts worth 
bothering about. Yet it is obvious that 
a knowledge of the facts above cannot 
solve our problems. There must be not 
only a sound interpretation of what the 
facts mean and a practical idea of how 
to meet them; there must be in addition 
a set of values against which to view 
them and measure their worth and 
significance. Scientific knowledge, in 
other words, as valuable as it can be, 
is not enough to satisfy man. There is 
another kind of knowledge which is 
indispensable to civilization, regardless 
of the fact that its truth is not demon- 
strable in the same objective sense that 
scientific knowledge is. “Values,” says 
Professor William E. Hocking in What 
Man Can Make of Man, are in them- 
selves “among the inescapable facts of 
the world.” If experience was the 
watchword in education of previous 
decades, perhaps values is the watch- 
word of today. 

Teachers of English have long 
shared in the responsibility for passing 
on to each new generation of youth 
some appreciation of the values that 
have been preserved for us in the litera- 
ture of the ages, and for developing 
the language skills prerequisite to an 
assimilation of our spiritual heritage. 
They have by tradition been concerned 
with values, more predominantly than 
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with facts, and have intuitively sought 
ways and means of extending their 
pupils’ reach for those values. 

During the past few decades, how- 
ever, science has entered their field, a 
field which heretofore was more closely 
allied to art, and along with its un- 
deniable benefits has brought some con- 
fusion—a confusion as to which are 
the ends we serve and which are but the 
means to those ends. With the rapid 
growth of statistical measurement we 
have come to stress more and more 
what we call the “practical” aspects of 
learning, and by “practical” we are 
likely to mean those aspects of learning 
that immediately can be translated into 
action, or quickly and obviously dis- 
cernible in changed forms of behavior, 
or objectively tested and measured. We 
have become concerned with results we 
say, visible results, and are inclined 
to be doubtful about long-range goals 
just over the horizon. 

Educational science has placed in 
our hands many new and ingenious in- 
struments of measurement, fascinating 
to use, and these give us often a bogus 
sense of knowing just what it is we are 
about and where it is we are going. 
Here is something definite, with clean- 
cut outlines! Here is something scien- 
tific and practical! 

There are other reasons, too, why we 
have turned, with what seems to be an 
almost frenzied zeal, to the practical: 
under present conditions of teaching it 
is almost inevitable. Overcrowded class- 
rooms, shortages of well-qualified 
teachers, a changing educational phi- 
losophy that seeks to educate all chil- 
dren—the dull as well as the bright—up 
to capacity, the lack of materials suit- 
able for wide ranges of ability—such 
problems as these have all but over- 
whelmed us, and measures purely ex- 


pedient have, of course, had to be 
taken. It is quite understandable there- 
fore than means have often turned into 
ends, and that long-time goals asso- 
ciated with the humanities—a tradition 
with which we have over the years been 
closely associated—should be sacrificed 
to the more immediate problem of mere 
literacy. Quite naturally, and rightly, 
conditions have affected our thinking, 
but whether entirely for the better or 
somewhat for the worse is an open 
question, for as yet we have scarcely 
had time to appraise the value of what 
assiduously we have been too busy 
doing. 
Gradually—almost imperceptibly— 
we seem to have been cutting our edu- 
cational suit to fit the cloth; to have 
been shortening our sights, in order to 
cope with immediate facts—at least one 
set of facts. But could it be that we 
are overlooking another kind of fact 
which might ease both our difficulties 
and our consciences? For an uneasy 
conscience is one of our problems: at 
least there is some evidence that we 
are not as happy with our so-called 
practical solutions to our problems as 
we pretend to be. Something has gone 
out of our teaching that was once there 
when we felt there were values we were 
expected to lead our pupils toward, 
rather than just facts we were expected 
to accept and adjust ourselves to. Try- 
ing still, with increasing opposition, 
and within increasingly restricted 
limits, to pass on the humane tradition, 
as we continue to call it, to pupils who 
have been conditioned to respect only 
what is called modern, is disheartening 
business; and so we solace ourselves 
with passing it on only to the “su- 
perior” student or to the student col- 
lege-bound. Yet even at college, one 
hears, our pupils—many of them—are 
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still unprepared to receive it, and again 
talk turns to its worth. 

“Are the Humanities Worth Sav- 
ing?” asks Joseph Wood Krutch in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Review, 
and as this audience might expect, he 
answers the question in the affirmative. 
Behind the question, however, lurk 
other questions, perhaps more perti- 
nent to teachers of English: For whom 
should they be saved? and How should 
they be passed on? These, I think, are 
the crucial questions before us, as we 
consider our responsibilities to help all 
children reach out for the life-more- 
abundant, even though we recognize 
that the phrase is a relative one. 

Perhaps our mistake lies in regarding 
the humane tradition, not so much as a 
kind of knowledge and wisdom, but as 
a collection of specific materials which 
must be mastered in the time-honored 
way: a particular set of classics, for 
example, that must be read in the ori- 
ginal—not viewed, in abridged and 
adapted form on the screen; that must 
be fully understood and appreciated, 
according to a conventional set of cri- 
teria—not as well as one can, on a slid- 
ing scale of success. 

Our attention seems to have stalled 
on what we are pleased to call results— 
measurable results, and results that 
meet a preconceived standard of suc- 
cess. Creative imagination must pro- 
duce an invention that is useful or a 
product that will sell, else we doubt its 
value. Only recently has the idea of 
creative art as a wholly subjective 
phenomenon, justifiable alone on the 
grounds of the experience it affords 
the fumbling “artist,” made much 
headway. Heretofore it was the worth 
of the product that determined its 
value. We are still inclined to think of 
“creative writing,” beyond the ele- 


mentary grades at least, as an elective 
for “the gifted”; or we are inclined in 
our thinking to separate it sharply from 
“practical writing,” as if no imagina- 
tion were needed in our workaday 
world—only accuracy and efficiency. 
Dreaming, imagining, aspiring—such 
“reaching” out of the spirit we tend to 
think of not as something good in it- 
self, but as something that must result 
in a demonstrable success. 

As a consequence of this sort of 
“practical” thinking, we tend to label 
the slow pupil or the dull pupil un- 
imaginative and uncreative, because we 
cannot find the level at which their 
imaginations can function. And so for 
the pupil of limited ability we provide a 
dull educational fare to suit his sup- 
posedly dull tastes, overlooking perhaps 
that what he needs most—because he 
cannot provide it for himself—is in- 
centive, incentive to reach out beyond 
the level of attainment at which he 
knows we have placed him. 

Statistics have wielded a strange 
power over us, taking on in our minds 
a kind of spurious authority. “Not 
many can do that,” we say ruefully 
about some goal of teaching such as 
acquiring a mature mind, for example, 
or looking at facts objectively, as 
though somehow that fact reduces the 
value of so doing. A doctor of medi- 
cine, facing statistical evidence that less 
than half of those given instructions on 
how to control a particular disease 
actually follow those instructions, does 
not for that reason doubt the value of 
the instructions he gives nor hesitate 
to try to make of each new patient an 
exception to the rule. It is only the 
performance of groups, not the per- 
formance of the individual, which can 
be predicted with mathematical cer- 
tainty. 
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“If you want to convert your op- 
ponent,” said the great Hindu Gandhi, 
“you must present to him his better 
and his nobler side. . .. Don’t dangle his 
faults before him.” Similarly we might 
say that if you wish to help pupils 
grow, don’t set before them the limits 
of your own expectation. Show them 
the possibilities for growth, the goals 
worth reaching for, and then accept 
with charity their fumbling grasp. 

Lewis Mumford, in his book Jn the 
Name of Sanity, also stresses in these 
words the psychological value of reach- 
ing toward goals that may at the mo- 
ment be beyond one’s grasp: “All 
challenge to animal lethargy and inertia 
begins in a dream; the dream of flight 
produced the airplane; the dream of 
brotherhood will yet bring forth a 
world order.” 

It is to a belief in the importance of 
reaching, in and of itself, as a potent 
force in human development, that I 
would draw your attention, a force 
quite independent, it seems to me, of 
the intrinsic worth of any particular 
product that may fall within our grasp 
or of any particular level of achieve- 
ment we may attain. Here is a psycho- 
logical principle, applicable to all levels 
of ability, which we cannot afford to 
overlook. 

In his poem “Orion,” Aldous Hux- 
ley, the poet who is descended from the 
great scientist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, looks out with regret on this ma- 
terialistic age and points to the need for 
each of us “to tend, to feed, to fan that 
inward fire,” by which even the hum- 
blest may determine his fate—or, as he 
puts it, his “bright or muddy star.” The 
choice, says Huxley, is ours; it always 
has been ours, whether to live nobly or 
ignobly.” Quality of response does not 
depend on outer circumstances. Cir- 
cumstances may set the limits within 


which we may respond. They need not 
determine the manner of it. Ours is an 
age of quantitative measurement, but 
the need of the future is for an appreci- 
ation of quality. That is the hidden 
challenge contained in the theme we 
have chosen for this forty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English—a challenge to 
hold fast to our faith in values in an 
age that has all but deified facts—at 
the same time that we give facts their 
due. 

To believe in the goal, the ideal, yet 
still be compassionate toward those— 
even ourselves—who miss the mark; 
to respect excellence, even glory in it, 
but at the same time to respect also 
struggle and growth—even failure, if 
it be toward noble ends—this is the pre- 
carious inner balance required of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

Our country was founded on an 
ideal—an ideal which we still struggle 
to achieve—a dream, it has been called, 
a dream we believe in, in spite of our 
failures to make that dream come com- 
pletely true. The dream itself and the 
persistence of it is one of the wonders 
of the world. It is a dream that includes 
not only a high standard of living, but 
the right of each individual to aspire, 
to reach out for the good things of life 
in varying capacity. 

It is the nature of man, says John 
Steinbeck, to rise to greatness if great- 
ness is expected of him, and Emily 
Dickinson has put the same idea in 
verse, a verse with which I shall bring 
to a close this exploration of the theme 
chosen for this convention: 


We never know how high we are 
Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to plan, 
Our statures touch the skies. 


(From “We Never Know How High” ) 


In-Service Training in Oakland— 


Traveling Salesmen of English 


In Oakland, outstanding teachers, with particular specialties, are 
released from regular teaching for several weeks to work with 
teachers in other schools. The supervisor of language arts and four 
of the “teacher-salesmen” describe the plan and offer specific ideas 
on several phases of the English program. 


How the Project Began 


Myrtle Gustafson 


Supervisor of Language Arts 
Secondary Schools, Oakland, California 


H™ pip this interesting experiment 
of releasing teachers to work 
with other teachers in various schools 
come about? How did the administra- 
tion provide for such a program of 
traveling teacher-salesmen? These are 
questions which come to the Oakland 
school department from persons who 
have heard about the experimental pro- 
gram. 

Over a period of four years English 
teachers in the secondary schools of 
Oakland have been at work to revitalize 
their language arts program. It all 
started with a problem poll conducted 
for a semester by a team of three 
teachers who spent a number of days 
in all secondary schools to discover big 
and little problems which needed solu- 
tion. 

In the language arts area several 
problems were significant: securing 
better articulation with elementary 


schools, developing a new language arts 
guide, stimulating more creative teach- 
ing, organizing units, and giving op- 
portunities to share good ideas. These 
were the most pressing problems sug- 
gested by our teachers. 

In a system inciuding fourteen junior 
high schools and five senior high 
schools with over two hundred English 
teachers in secondary schools, some of 
these problems seemed insurmountable. 
Progress toward solutions meant set- 
ting up many channels of communica- 
tion involving small planning commit- 
tees representing all levels from kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grade and 
including all groups interested in the 
instructional program—teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, parents, and pupils. It 
meant taking ideas out to large groups 
for reaction and criticisms, and it meant 
enlisting the help of all teachers in build- 
ing our program. It meant doing many 
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things simultaneously such as: develop- 
ing a language arts program (kinder- 
garten to twelfth grade), publishing 
curriculum guides for various cycle 
levels (K-2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7-9, 
10-12), organizing after-school and 
summer workshops, providing con- 
sultant help at school sites, encourag- 
ing experimentation by teachers, and 
giving teachers time and opportunities 
for leadership. 

Teachers were frequently used as 
workshop leaders in such areas as 
choral speaking, dramatic activities, 
folklore, creative writing, interpreting 
literature through graphic arts, and 
using literature to promote better hu- 
man relations. The distribution of units 
prepared by various teachers and the 
sharing of ideas in committee meetings 
stimulated a great interest in the re- 
leased-time experiment. Teachers asked 
such questions as: 


How does Bea Burnett develop original 
scripts for school assembly programs from 
the class study of literature? How does she 
develop choral reading, socio-drama, and 
dramatic activity related to units centering 
around teen-age problems, problems of ac- 
ceptance and rejection, our American 
heritage, etc? 


How does Grace Daly Maertins use so 
many different books and materials in her 
classes? How does she keep all of her 


groups going? 


How does Dorothy Petitt make her teach- 
ing of usage fit into experience units? How 
does she develop oral and written drills 
based on the speaking and writing that 
students do in class? 


How does B. Jo Kinnick get so many 
students interested in writing original 
poetry and stories? How does she start this 
creative writing project? 


The idea occurred that these teachers 
should be released from their regular 
classes to work with other teachers who 
requested their help. So our traveling 
salesmen idea developed. Each teacher 
of the team was released for one or 
more report card periods to work in 
various schools. A capable and versatile 
teacher was selected to take the classes 
of the teacher released for this experi- 
mental work. 

Arrangements for school assign- 
ments of released teachers were handled 
by the language arts supervisor for 
secondary schools. The supervisor and 
the traveling teacher arranged a pre- 
liminary conference with the principal 
and English teachers at each school. In 
each case the released teacher worked 
directly with classes selected by the 
school faculty. The visiting teacher and 
the regular class teacher worked to- 
gether as a team. Advance planning 
provided for collection of materials and 
careful organization of activities. Dur- 
ing the four days of team work with 
classes on a specific problem, other 
teachers were invited to observe. 

Logs of activities and materials de- 
veloped at each school were kept by the 
visiting teacher. All of the good ideas 
collected were recorded and filed for 
use of production committees in the 
development of language arts guides. 

Now for the story from each of the 
visiting teachers! 
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Dramatic Activities in the Classroom 


Beatrice Burnett 


S THE first salesman in the field, I 
found that my job was not to 
create a demand for wares, but simply 
to deliver the goods. From the multi- 
farious packet labeled “Dramatic Ac- 
tivities in the Classroom” each teacher 
made his selection in accord with his 
immediate needs. Thus the teacher, in 
each case, determined for himself the 
meaning of the term “dramatic ac- 
tivities.” 

A survey of the requests revealed 
two significant attitudes. First, the em- 
phasis was on teaching-learning experi- 
ences in the classroom, and not upon 
finished productions. Hence, a second 
point of view prevailed, that the stu- 
dents should create their own material 
from their own ideas and discussions 
rather than use ready-made manu- 
scripts by someone else. 

An abbreviated outline-summary of 
some of the projects shows the con- 
tent and scope of this phase. 


1. Orientation 

a. A ninth grade class planned, wrote, 
and produced an opening assembly for 
the school with the purpose of wel- 
coming new students and reminding 
the student body of desirable regula- 
tions and attitudes. 

b. A seventh grade class dramatized 
their self-made orientation book- 
lets in order to present a program at 
their Mothers’ Tea, informing parents 
of activities, regulations, and faculty 
personalities. 


2. Human Relations 


a. A ninth grade class used panel dis- 
cussions, which they tape-recorded, in 


order to clarify their own thinking 
concerning good citizenship in rela- 
tion to protecting school property, 
following safety regulations, and keep- 
ing halls and grounds neat and 
orderly. 


. An eighth grade class, in a school 


where the principal was concerned 
about cheating and other forms of 
dishonesty, prepared panel discussions 
and dramatizations based on stories 
with the theme of honesty. 


. One teacher wished to work on a 


weakness of her students by giving 
them short stories to dramatize before 
the class—stories which accentuated 
responsibility for completing a job. 


. Correlation of Two or More Subject 


Fields in Block Programs 


a. 


a. 


An English-music combination class 
prepared an original script for 
a Thanksgiving assembly planned 
around the music chosen by the class. 


. A class with an English-art block pro- 


gram worked on a contribution to 
Book Week. 


. Classes with English-social studies 


blocks dramatized folklore, wrote ra- 
dio documentaries on “Our American 
Heritage,” or gave verse choir pro- 
grams of poetry about a particular 
historical period. 


. Programs for Special Occasions 


These were for classroom observ- 
ances, interclass programs, or general 
assemblies. 


. They were prepared for holidays, 


American Education Week, Open 
House, or Commencement. 


. They were student-written in the form 


of radio interviews, staged panel dis- 
cussions or symposiums, or documen- 
taries using narration, group speaking, 
brief scenes, and musical interludes. 
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The methods used in these many and 
varied class situations were different in 
each case and were determined by sev- 
eral factors. The time spent with each 
class varied from one to four periods. 
Sometimes I was asked to demonstrate 
a technique; more frequently I was as- 
sisting with a small part of a complete 
unit. Toward the beginning of the se- 
mester I often helped plan and start a 
new piece of work; later I was asked 
to aid classes with the presentation of 
their already-formulated material. As 
examples of methods of procedure I 
shall use two class situations. 

The first group was. the ninth grade 
English class which was planning, writ- 
ing, and starting rehearsals for a wel- 
coming assembly for the student body. 
After conferring with the teacher, I 
took the class during the first week of 
school. Together, the teacher, the class, 
and I discussed the purpose of the as- 
sembly. To achieve this purpose we de- 
cided to dramatize the student-written 
Handbook. We talked about ways of 
making the material alive and vivid. 
Since the Disney production of Alice 
in Wonderland was just being released 
and its melodies were catchy and fa- 
milar, the class decided to call their 
play Alice in Woodrow Wilson Land. 
The first scene was to be a classroom 
with the former students welcoming 
and advising the new student, Alice. 
The second scene would be in Wonder- 
land where everyone did the wrong 
thing. With the plans made, the stu- 
dents took home copies of the Hand- 
book and Alice in Wonderland for 
further thought. 

The second day the class listed and 
arranged in order the items they 
thought a new student should know 
about the school. Then the entire class 
wrote the first half of the scene to- 


gether, line for line. They decided what 
should be said in each speech; then 
everyone tried to express the idea in 
interesting dialogue. The class selected 
the best lines. The first scene was com- 
pleted that day by two small committees 
which met during later periods. 

The third day the class worked on 
the second scene of the play, everyone 
participating and writing one speech at 
a time. Again committees finished the 
script so that we could hold tryouts and 
cast the play on the fourth day. 

This was an excellent project for 
unifying a class and for discovering 
their abilities, their personality prob- 
lems, and the degree of responsibility 
each student would assume. The lan- 
guage arts experiences included read- 
ing, creative writing, oral expression, 
acting, and group discussion. The final 
assembly two weeks later represented 
a fine correlation of English, music, 
and art. 

In another school an eighth grade 
teacher wanted to use panel discussion 
and socio-drama in connection with 
problems in human relations. Honesty 
was the immediate problem. As a start- 
ing device I used a short story about 
the conflict between a florist shop 
owner, who considered selling not-too- 
fresh flowers a necessary part of good 
business, and his young idealistic clerk, 
who considered this procedure dishon- 
est. I read the story up to the climax 
and asked the pupils for endings. We 
discussed how this story could be made 
into a play of two scenes—the first 
scene would present the problem; the 
second scene would depend upon the 
solution of the problem. Then I read 
the real ending and we discussed why 
this solution exactly suited the young 
man’s character and his concept of 
honesty. 
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The second day I chose six boys to 
read and dramatize the poem “Six 
Blind Men and the Elephant.” We dis- 
cussed what they had learned from this 
poem that would help them in a panel 
discussion. We drew three conclusions: 
each individual has the right to his own 
opinion; we should listen to the other 
person’s point of view and try to under- 
stand it; if his point of view makes 
sense to you, use it to broaden your 
own. Then we started our panel discus- 
sion on honesty with questions related 
to the florist shop story, and gradually 
worked into a discussion of school 
honesty. 

Since I was in the class only two 
days, the teacher was to carry the plan 
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through the third step. The first day 
had given the class the basis for a socio- 
drama. The second day had stimulated 
thinking on the subject of honesty. The 
next step would be to have the class 
make up their own socio-dramas to ex- 
press their opinions about school hon- 
esty. 

Dramatic activities should function 
in the classroom as a regular part of 
the class procedure and not as some- 
thing special and apart from the daily 
routine. The procedures should incor- 
porate all other phases of the language 
arts program—reading, speaking, writ- 
ing, and listening—with frequent 
group work. 


Grouping and Multiple Materials 


Grace Daly Maertins 


bf one hundred and eighty stu- 
dents a day, all ranges of ability, 
how can a teacher use grouping and 
multiple materials without a nervous 
breakdown and classroom chaos? This 
was our challenge. (I had to convince 
teachers that it could be done with 
profit and enjoyment!) 

The first conference set the pattern 
for the work. Sometimes I was asked 
to begin a unit which the teacher could 
carry on. In other classes the intensive 
background reading was completed, 
and it was time for group study, ex- 
tended reading, and research. 

In general, the work fell into the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

First Day 


Motivation for the unit (or review of the 
work done so far) 


Planning with the class for individual 
and group work 
._ Discussing rules and values of group 
work 
Setting up, with the class, standards for 
effective group work 
Getting materials distributed 


Second Day 
Time for individual work 
Meeting of group chairmen for directions 
and further planning (Sometimes 
chairmen checked with individuals or 
held ten-minute meetings to set plans.) 


Third Day 
Finishing individual work 
Group meetings for further planning 


Fourth Day 
Group presentations (Usually these pres- 
entations were progress reports of work 
that was to be continued. Reports in- 
cluded evaluation of group work.) 
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Grouping in the twelve classes was 
based upon interests, reading ability, or 
sociograms, yet was kept flexible, de- 
pending upon the class and the judg- 
ment of the teachers involved. One 
class was considered a “problem.” 

All of the classes responded to the 
novelty of a new teacher and grasped 
the new experience with surprising in- 
terest. The whirlwind study of poetry, 
vocations, famous Americans, Mark 
Twain novels, animals, and other units 
left this visiting teacher slightly dazed 
but more than ever convinced that 
grouping cannot only be done success- 
fully, but is highly desirable with any 
class at any level. 

The “problem” class from an under- 
privileged area brought the greatest 
satisfaction. Students confided to me 
that they were the worst class in the 
school. In our first ten minutes together 
they earnestly listed all the rules for 
good class procedure—rules which the 
teacher assured me they could recite so 
glibly because they had broken them all. 
Since good manners and courtesy 
seemed the immediate need, groups 
were rated from the first day on quiet 
working efficiency, obeying of simple 
rules such as bringing paper, pencil, and 
book, and courteous listening without 
interruption. A rating chart was set up 
on the blackboard with a different 
colored chalk for each group. Groups 
vied with one another for the most 
points. Each period began with a dis- 
cussion of the chart and with setting up 
standards for the day’s work. 

The school librarian, so indispensable 
to group work, helped find stories and 
pictures of Indians, cowboys, and 
pioneers to add interest to the general 
theme, “The Winning of the West.” 
As books were held up, with a few sell- 
ing points given about each, students 


clamored for them. Soon each one had 
a book he wanted. A quiet reading per- 
iod followed with unhappy exclama- 
tions when the bell rang. 

Since good group work begins with 
and depends upon careful individual 
work, each student started his note- 
book, which included the following: 


1. Maps showing the trails of the 
pioneers as described in his book 

2. Drawings to illustrate happenings 
in the story 

3. A section listing differences in life 
then and now 

4. A section listing problems of pio- 
neers and how they were faced 

5. Word lists: 
a. The word in context 
b. Definition 
c. Word used in an original sen- 
tence 

6. Composition. I nominate 
as a great American because 


Now there were new responsibilities. 
A rating chart listed standards for 
group discussion day. 


Did the group move quietly and 
quickly to their places? 

Did the group start work im- 
mediately in a businesslike fash- 
ion? 

Did the group work efficiently? 

Did everyone participate? 

And, when the discussion was fin- 
ished, did everyone return prompt- 
ly to his individual work? 


Best notebooks and illustrations were 
shown during group reports. Points 
were given for organization of the re- 
port, presentation, and summary of 
group findings. Each student, without 
exception, contributed to his group’s 
report. Growth was noted in courtesy, 
cooperation, listening, reading interest, 
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organization of material, and speaking. 
One domineering chairman who had 
been found threatening his group “to be 
ready or else” confided to me that he 
rated his weak member a “C” because 
“he tried to be nice and he tried to read 
even if he can’t.” As chairmen, as- 
sistant chairmen, secretaries, and librar- 
ians, students enjoyed the “limelight” 
and readily assumed responsibility. 
Experiences in other schools brought 


satisfactions, too. One young teacher 
who had been frightened by poetry be- 
gan poetry work in all of her classes. 
Pleased with our poetry notebooks, she 
vowed to continue the same ideas in a 
poetry unit every term. 

Although back in my own classroom, 
I continue to sell grouping, and I am 
constantly finding valuable new rea- 
sons, ideas, and devices for group plan- 
ning and procedure. 


Usage Drills Related to Experience 


Dorothy Petitt 


HIS SALESMAN, too, had an idea to 

sell—the idea that students learn to 
write well by directed practice in writ- 
ing and to speak well by directed prac- 
tice in speaking. Sounds simple, doesn’t 
it? The teachers in each of the seven 
schools worked with me to relate drill 
in usage to the written and oral expres- 
sion centering around the current unit 
or theme. A conference before the 
actual work in each school gave me a 
briefing on what that theme was. 

Discussion followed by writing pro- 
vided the means for an evaluation of 
the immediate needs of the class. Work- 
sheets were developed in each class, 
based upon the oral and written lan- 
guage of the students themselves. An 
effort was made to concentrate on only 
one or two items of usage at once in 
the belief that such concentration 
would bring better results. Sometimes 
needs were anticipated before writing 
started, for example, in the punctua- 
tion and capitalization of place names. 
These written drills were duplicated so 


that each student could have a copy for 
his own use, as the class discussed ways 
of improving the sentences. 

Following practice on one item of 
usage, students either corrected the 
original papers or started afresh with a 
new writing assignment in order to put 
into practice the principle on which they 
had drilled. Correction is probably 
more effective when there is some real 
reason for correcting the paper. A new 
writing assignment gives the advantage 
of a fresh start. With either method 
the usage grade was based on how 
effectively students handled the one or 
two selected items. 

The application of this general pat- 
tern varied with each class. One seventh 
grade class which had visited the zoo 
decided, after a discussion of their trip, 
to write a thank-you note to the teacher 
who took them. The form of a friendly 
letter was on the board for review. Stu- 
dents wrote their first drafts on scratch 
paper. A list of animals they were likely 
to have seen was dittoed to help with 
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the spelling problem. 

In their discussion and writing the 
students had trouble using helping 
words with the past participles of go, 
see, take, and choose. I put the present 
form of each word on the board, then 
asked questions requiring students to 
answer in the past perfect tenses, put- 
ting the forms on the board in separate 
columns as they used them. Next I 
asked students to tell the difference 
between the last column and the middle 
one. They made the generalization that 
gone, seen, taken, and chosen had to 
have helping words. Each student 
proof-read his original letter to see if 
each of these words had a helper. 

The class then worked on some of 
their sentences which did not express 
complete thoughts. Each student was 
asked to proof-read and complete any 
such sentence in his paper, after which 
he recopied his letter and delivered it 
to the teacher. 

The next day the students, pretend- 
ing they were animals in the zoo, wrote 
what they thought of the people who 
came to see them. Although no attempt 
was made to guide them into rhythmic 
expression, three or four poems re- 
sulted. Assignments not stimulating to 


students’ imagination seldom produce 
such happy results. The following day 
we read the papers and played a game 
which was intended to strengthen the 
oral use of took and saw. One person 
started out by saying, “Mr. Lee took us 
to the zoo, and we saw”—and named 
an animal; then he called on someone 
else who repeated the sentence, adding 
another animal, and so on. One girl 
who, in the excitement of playing the 
game, said “we seen” was immediately 
corrected by a chorus of “we saw’s.” 

After more drill on writing complete 
sentences, the class corrected all of the 
zoo stories and poems and recopied 
them to be submitted for publication 
on the boys’ and girls’ page of the local 
paper. Seven or eight were printed. 

And another class had been working 
on a unit, “Fun in the Outdoors,” and 
another on—but space will not permit 
a complete account of the various ap- 
plications of the method of teaching 
usage related to students’ expression. 
The important point is, no matter what 
the theme or unit, there was a place for 
written and oral expression and, there- 
fore, a place for drill in usage to im- 
prove that expression. 


Creative Writing 


B. Jo Kinnick 


= CREATIVE writing project was 
developed in four junior high 
schools and one senior high school. 
This project was launched by a dis- 
cussion of the five senses.’ A secretary 


*Techniques were suggested in an article by 
Don M. Wolfe, “Can Creative Writing Be a 


chosen by the class listed the senses on 
the board. Words tending to re-create 
sense experience were surgested by 
members of the class. General expres- 
sions such as walks slowly were dis- 


Democratic Art?” The English Journal, XL 
(October 1951), pp. 428-432. 
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carded for such specific word pictures 
as shuffles, strolls, hobbles, and lum- 
bers. Reasons for discarding general 
words and meaningless labels were 
made clear. 

From ten to twenty words were sug- 
gested for each sense. Emphasis was 
placed on active verbs throughout the 
assignment. Adjectives and adverbs 
were used as sparingly as the good cook 
uses garlic. Clichés—fleecy, rosy, dewy, 
etc—and Hollywood  superlatives— 
glamorous, beautiful, colossal—were 
abandoned reluctantly, as always, by 
the pupils. 

The class agreed to three aims in 
the writing project: specific vocabulary, 
brief form, and a positive effort to re- 
create a sense experience. Famous 
poems appealing predominantly to one 
sense were then read by the teacher: 
“Silver” by Walter de la Mare for the 
sense of sight; “The Bells” by Poe for 
the sense of sound; “Smells” by Chris- 
topher Morley for the sense of smell; 
and “Velvet Shoes” by Elinor Wylie 
for the sense of touch. 

After a brief review of the ten to 
fifteen words listed for each of the five 
senses, every pupil was asked to write 
two short paragraphs, each appealing 
to one of the senses. He submitted his 
paragraphs to a row or table editor 
for correction. Then he revised them 
and made corrections as suggested by 
the editor. He submitted his revised 
paragraphs to the teacher. In most 
cases, it was necessary for the student 
to revise his work a second time, oc- 
casionally, a third time. 

If, instead of a paragraph, the stu- 
dent found his work rhyming or falling 
into a free-verse pattern, he was given 
special assistance; but no student was 
told to “write a poem.” 

Five students chosen by the class 


made sense symbols for the bulletin 
board: eye, ear, nose, hands for sense 
of touch, and a hungry tongue licking 
an all-day sucker for the sense of taste. 
The editors chose the best paragraphs 
and put them on the bulletin board 
around the appropriate symbols. 

The final day of the project usually 
provided for a program in which each 
student read his favorite of the para- 
graphs or poems he had written. Three 
of the ten classes involved in the project 
preferred to hear a short story in which 
a strong appeal was made to one of the 
senses, such as Poe’s “Masque of the 
Red Death.” 

Quite apart from benefits to the stu- 
dents, it was the salesman’s aim to help 
the classroom ‘eacher solve problems 
relating to student compositions. These 


may be called “the three how’s”: 


1. How composition may be related 
to the regular work of the class 

2. How emphasis on short composi- 
tions may improve student writ- 
ing and lessen the burden on the 
teacher 

3. How techniques taught by the 
project may be applied to all writ- 
ing done by the students 


One teacher said that the most valu- 
able benefit she received was the de- 
veloping of the assignment, “Re-create 
a sense experience.” She added that for 
years she had sought to motivate boys 
and girls by the admonition, “write 
what you see,” and the suggestion re- 
sulted in an endless catalog of things 
strung like beads on a succession of 
and’s! 

If the re-creation of sense experience 
took the form of a paragraph, the re- 
vision was often a matter of omitting 
excess words. Here is a paragraph 
which came from the junior high au- 
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thor’s mind and pencil in its first draft, 
except for the last sentence. Are be- 
came were, and just was moved from 
its position as sandwich filling between 
would and have. 


Taste 


If you were a cat living in a very fancy 
hotel, what would you order to eat? Would 
you have pickled herring fried in deep fat 
with a pinch of celery salt for flavor, or 
would you decide on something with sparkle 
and zip such as lemon meringue pie with 
cranberry sauce? If you were like most 
cats, you would have just plain catnip! 


A paragraph designed to re-create a 
“sight” experience had such a poetic 
feeling that the author, a ninth grade 
boy, was persuaded to write it as free 
verse. 

Stars 


A million tiny, glittering suns, 
Cold, aloof, and strange, 


Melt into a huge mass of distant constella- 
tions; 

A million tiny points of light 

Rise with the twilight, 

Set with the dawn. 


A seventh grader related the sense 
of touch to his favorite pet, a dog. He 
wrote an eloquent four lines. 

Dogs 
I like to pet a dog’s soft fur; 
I like to feel his nose; 

I like his wet tongue on my face; 

I like him all, from head to toes! 


In two schools teachers had begun 
some creative writing a week earlier. 
Results in these two classes were supe- 
rior. The previous attempts were like 
the limbering-up exercises of an athlete. 
Besides limbering up student minds, the 
practice revealed to the teacher prob- 
lems involved in creative writing and 
gave the project much greater meaning. 


Financial Aid to Affiliate Publications 


The NCTE Board of Directors approved in principle, and the Executive Com- 
mittee approved in detail, a plan whereby the NCTE may provide financial assist- 
ance to a limited number of affiliate publications, particularly pamphlets. 

In presenting the plan, the Executive Secretary pointed out that many affiliates 


have members who would rather eagerly make studies or prepare materials that 
would be of value to the whole profession. Sometimes affiliates set up, or talk 
about setting up, committees entrusted with carrying out worthwhile projects. 
The efforts of these individuals and groups, however, are often blocked by a 
lack of funds. Seeing no opportunity for publication, the persons involved tend 
to shrug resignedly and say, “It’s a good idea, but we’ll have to give it up because 
we can’t afford the publication costs.” 
Details of the plan will be furnished by Council headquarters. 


In-Service Training in Baltimore— 


A Realistic Pattern for 
Writing Assignments 


In Baltimore, too, English teachers are helping each other to 
develop more effective programs. Several teachers of the Forest 
Park High School who had enjoyed outstanding success in teach- 
ing writing presented the following discussion to all of the English 
teachers of the city. Virginia Shaffer organized the program and 
served as moderator. The participants are Simeon Round, Anna 
Bloom, Ellis Newton, and Dorothy Kell. 


MISS SHAFFER 


No teacher needs to be told that one 
of the most difficult problems in teach- 
ing writing is to find topics which stir 
in the student sufficient response to 
make him want to say something about 
them. We have reached into the child’s 
experience and sometimes thought we 
were satisfying his need to communi- 
cate and at the same time solving our 
own problem by asking him to discuss 
his summer vacation, a trip that he 
took, a picnic, etc.; but these are ob- 
vious topics that every teacher thinks 
of, and by the time the student has 
reached the tenth grade, he is often 
thoroughly sick of them. Meantime, he 
is moving on. He is beginning to think 
through problems of his own adjust- 
ment to life, to explore ideas, and 
given an opportunity, will enjoy pre- 
senting his thinking to the teacher and 
his classmates. His thinking will stum- 
ble at first, but the teacher then has 
an excellent opportunity to teach him 
to think logically, to draw conclusions 
based on adequate evidence, to temper 
his emotions. 


The members of this panel have used 
as the basis of their work the under- 
standing by the student that writing 
should not be the dull reproduction of 
the obvious, but a means of communi- 
cating ideas which are thoughtful and 
worth presenting to a reader. Of course, 
no writing is done without a prepara- 
tion period in which the teacher stimu- 
lates a discussion of topics to be used. 
With children and adults alike, ideas 
grow as they are exchanged with other 
people. 

Since these teachers are accustomed 
to working on integrated units, the 
writing often grows out of an emotion, 
an idea, an attitude toward life that 
is based on the literature being read 
at the time; but because children should 
learn to respond to events which 
are going on about them, topics for 
writing grow also out of current prob- 
lems. The panel, which is being led 
by Mr. Round, will discuss first some 
very interesting topics on which stu- 
dents might write, and then deal with 
some persistent problems in teaching 
writing. 
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WORTHWHILE TOPICS 


MR. ROUND 


High school students often find it 
difficult to express themselves ade- 
quately in composition work because 
they feel compelled to write about sub- 
jects in which they seemingly take an 
interest but which in actuality are 
teacher-approved topics that have little 
appeal for them. To meet this problem, 
teachers might examine the need of 
the student writer to share inner emo- 
tions, meditations, and aspirations. In 
considering this problem of communi- 
cation through writing, the teacher 
should constantly be concerned about 
the need for emotional integrity ; other- 
wise, we may be aiding the idea of com- 
munication merely for the sake of com- 
munication—an all too common prac- 
tice. Verbalization does not necessarily 
mean thought; nor does it necessarily 
indicate thinking. In composition as- 
signments, we must therefore help the 
writer search for those topics that will 
lend meaning to his thoughts and feel- 
ings and that will, in addition, encour- 
age integrity and purposefulness of 
expression. 

Four general areas of adolescent ex- 
perience offer interesting opportunities. 
From these areas are derived (1) topics 
expressing personal attitudes, (2) 
topics expressing concern with personal 
standards and ideals, (3) topics ex- 
pressing concern about education and a 
career, and (4) topics on family living. 


I. Topics expressing personal attitudes 


. Fear 

. Happiness 

. The Meaning of Success 
. Loneliness 

. I Believe . 

. Faith 

. Understanding Myself 


NA 


8. Three Wishes 
9. Worry 
10. Meeting Life’s Problems 


Titles 1 and 2 can be discussed with 
emotional sincerity on the personal 
rather than on the analytical basis. The 
latter approach will be resorted to by 
the student looking for “the easy way 
out.” On topics such as these, the 
teacher should be on guard against 
judgments and conclusions that repre- 
sent superficial digressions. The disci- 
plines involved in writing on topics 
concerned with investigation, analysis, 
and judgment represent a separate 
problem of communication from that 
encompassed here. Title 3 is naturally 
suggested as the writing experience 
accompanying several high school liter- 
ature units. Among these are the ex- 
periences “Understanding an Eccen- 
tric Person” based on Silas Marner, 
“Family Living” based on My Antonia, 
“Changing Heroes and Heroines” with 
Idylls of the King as the focus point, or 
“Social Conflict” explored through A 
Tale of Two Cities. In these pieces of 
reading, what constitutes success varies 
widely, and out of a discussion of the 
sense of values presented in any one of 
them, the student can be encouraged to 
think of his own standard for success. 

An individual’s right to be himself is 
the concern of title 4. The problem is 
not an insignificant one for teachers. 
How can the adolescent feel and under- 
stand that we must learn to live happily 
a good part of our lives by and with 
ourselves? The highly gregarious pro- 
clivities of our young people, their 
inexhaustible propensity for group 
belonging seem to be admirably en- 
couraged by modern educators, but 
what about the other side of the pic- 
ture? How can we help this social 
personality appreciate that man the in- 
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dividual is also the measure of all 
things? As English teachers we can 
appreciate the limitless possibilities of 
literature to aid us in meeting this 
problem. Can we not help the student 
to feel the power of communication 
between the writer and the reader and 
to sense that with a book one is not 
alone? The increasing amounts of 
leisure time becoming available to all 
people in every walk of life can result 
in a catastrophic mass ennui unless we 
teachers help pupils appreciate the op- 
portunities for satisfaction through 
“loneliness.” 

Through titles 8 and 9 the pupil can 
learn to evaluate fiction in terms of 
those existing or fancied “realities” that 
represent the thoughts and feelings of 
all people—including himself. 


II. Topics expressing concern with per- 
sonal standards 


1. Our Strong Need to Conform 

2. Friendship 

3. Fair Play 

4. School Rules (Standards) 

5. Cheating 

6. A Double Standard (Adult and 
Youth) 

7. Maintaining My Individuality 

8. Fads 

9. Words to Live By 

10. Don’t Let Anyone Step on You 

11. Learning to Live Alone 

12. Dating 


The need to conform to the pres- 
sures of the peer group represents an 
over-riding concern of the adolescent. 
On this matter more than any other, the 
young person comes into conflict with 
attitudes and ideals of an adult society. 
Perhaps it’s “Never the twain shall 
meet,” or parent and teacher may re- 
signedly submit to “Youth must be 
served”; perhaps through composition 
work a common ground can be estab- 
lished. Consider the interrelationship of 


the above mentioned titles. The rela- 
tionship of 1 and 5 was sharply brought 
to the teacher’s attention when one 
pupil wrote about the topic of cheating. 
According to her composition, at one 
time the young lady had been falsely 
accused of cheating during a test. The 
subsequent session with the admonish- 
ing teacher had been a bitter and lasting 
experience, and the student had re- 
solved never in the future to expose 
herself to any similar situation. As a 
result of this decision she gained the 
reputation of a “poor sport,” and she 
was soon uniformly snubbed by her 
classmates. In the composition, the 
teacher and class are asked to judge 
the wisdom of her decision. Needless to 
say, the subsequent class discussion re- 
volved around several of the titles sug- 
gested in this group. Time and again, 
particular attention was focused on 
topics 6, 7, and 10 by the students 
themselves, and the succeeding written 
assignments in this area came closer to 
an expression of the honest feelings of 
the writers than had most of the pre- 
ceding writing efforts. 


III. Topics expressing concern about edu- 
cation and a career 
1. Planning a Career 
2. Job or School 
3. Getting Along With My Problems 
4. A Career in 
5. Working Teen-Agers 
6 
7 
8 


. The Problem of Studying 
. My Family and My Career 
. Adequate Preparation 
9. “Look Before You Leap” 
10. In My Father’s Footsteps 
11. Job Satisfaction 
12. Making My Own Decisions 
13. My Search for Independence 


Several of the titles in this section 
are an outgrowth of discussions on the 
topics of the preceding group. For ex- 
ample, many authorities point out that 
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one of the prime considerations in a 
pupil’s planning for a college career is 
the degree of “bookish” aptitude. Titles 
11 and 12 represent the application to 
specific situations of the titles “Hap- 
piness” and “Maintaining My Individ- 
uality.” What is here envisioned is that 
in trying to understand himself in re- 
lationship to his own age group and to 
the other groups of adult society with 
which he has contact, the pupil can 
make better decisions with respect to 
his own career. He can perhaps under- 
stand his vocational inclinations with 
respect to titles 10 and 7, and he can 
apply these considerations to objective 
criteria as represented by titles 6 and 7. 
IV. Topics on family living 
. Understanding Our Elders 
. My Place in the Family 
. Economic Problems 
. The Youngest (Oldest) Child 
Making a House a Home 
. A Doctor (etc.) in the Home 
. A Happy Childhood 
. A Family Crisis 
. Mother Knows Best 

10. Having My Own Way 

Tolerance, understanding of our- 
selves in relation to others, and sym- 
pathy should begin, like charity, in the 
home. In many respects, the home is a 
miniature replica of society in general ; 
and we can’t hope to make the world a 
better place in which to live without 
putting our own house in order. 

Many novels read in high school 
literature units can be used satisfac- 
torily as a basis for stimulating interest 
in the titles of this section. In like 
manner, several of the titles listed here 
may serve to introduce the literature 
unit and to help the student develop a 
better critical judgment with respect 
to credibility of plot and character 
development. To the adolescent under- 
going a dramatic—even traumatic— 


re-evaluation of himself and his par- 
ents, a sensitive consideration of several 
of the titles in this section may in some 
small way help him meet his problems 
in this transitory period of life. In 
several cases, parents who were de- 
picted as veritable ogres at the begin- 
ning of a consideration of this topic 
were metamorphosed into human 
beings by the time the writer reached 
the last paragraph. Composition writing 
may serve a tremendous variety of use- 
ful purposes if students are permitted 
to discuss their problems freely. 


MRS, BLOOM 


After discussing an idea in a litera- 
ture unit, a class is often eager to read 
what current magazines, newspapers, 
and pamphlets say about the idea and 
its place in contemporary living. Oral 
reports on the reading and class dis- 
cussion of these reports then help to 
link the past with the present and en- 
courage student interest in ideas en- 
countered in their reading. 

An eleventh grade unit on “Growth 
of American Thought” has lent itself 
well to this procedure. In this unit the 
pupils learn of the contributions made 
to the American spirit by the seven- 
teenth century Yankees; namely, a con- 
cern about religious freedom, a strict 
attitude toward morals, and a genuine 
belief in free education. They learn, 
too, of the strong interest in business 
and in practical science developed by 
Benjamin Franklin and his contem- 
poraries. 

With this background, they reach 
into the present to see what has hap- 
pened to these early American concepts, 
and examine religious prejudice today, 
the quality of free education, the com- 
ing of automation in American busi- 
ness. 
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Composition topics developing out 
of these discussions are: 


Prejudice in Sororities 

School Politics 

Is College Necessary for Success? 

New Opportunities in an Age of Automa- 
tion 

Teen-Agers and Religion 

Is a Curfew Helpful in Problems of Juve- 
nile Delinquency? 

Political Appointments as Patronage 

A New Housing Development 

Improving My Neighborhood 


MISS KELL 


Because we believe that most stu- 
dent writing should develop as a def- 
inite part of an integrated unit, a 
method should be devised for recording 
the stimulating ideas which grow out 
of reading and listening experiences. 
The selection of a class secretary who 
makes a list of possible topics as they 
appear in discussion of the literature 
read is one method of achieving this 
goal. Then, when the time comes for a 
writing experience, the cumulative list 
can be presented to the class, the ideas 
which suggested each topic can be re- 
called briefly, and a suggested list of 
theme topics is immediately available. 
This method is particularly valuable 
when discussions must be curtailed be- 
cause of lack of time; the boys and 
girls realize that they will have an 
opportunity to present further ideas in 
writing. Examples are the discussions 
of mob psychology or of “following 
the crowd” which grow naturally from 
parts of A Tale of Two Cities; discus- 
sions of the West as presented by re- 
cognized authors such as Willa Cather 
in contrast to the West as presented in 
pulp magazines; or discussions of 
young love which grow out of a study 
of Romeo and Juliet. 


MR. NEWTON 


One way to challenge high school 
students to rise to their highest possible 
performance in writing is to provide a 
range of topics in each assignment that 
will accommodate the talents of all the 
pupils in the group. These topics can 
be placed on the blackboard, copied by 
the students, and then considered one 
at a time in a discussion led by the 
teacher. The teacher must make clear 
the limits and possibilities of each 
topic and should take care to see that 
the students recognize why certain 
topics are starred (*) for superior 
pupils, ie. those whose composition 
grades have previously reached a cer- 
tain level. Some topics on the list will 
call merely for a technique of reporting 
or telling about something that has 
been read or discussed. Other topics, 
for the better students, should require 
original thought, reorganization, and 
analysis of facts and ideas. 

Particular care will be required to 
provide suitable topics for the superior 
students. In a composition unit follow- 
ing the study of Ivanhoe, for example, 
while average students may report on 
the “Most Dramatic Scene,” better 
students can be encouraged to consider 
“The Military Christians in Ivanhoe,” 
in which they must measure the con- 
duct of the members of the military 
orders against the vows and standards 
of the Christian brotherhood or against 
the ideals of Christ. After the study 
of Silas Marner, intelligent students 
may be asked to explain and judge 
Silas’s abandonment of his religion, 
using broad areas of the book to supply 
details. Macbeth also affords the op- 
portunity to analyze character and 
measure the characterization of Mac- 
beth against the general definition of a 
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classic tragic hero. A study of Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth gives the student an 
opportunity to examine and explain 
two changing characters moving in op- 
posite directions, passing each other 
somewhere in the structural center of 
the plot. The suicide of Mr. Shimerda 
in My Antonia can be the subject of 
interesting analysis on the part of the 
good student, who can see in this tragic 
death the end of frustration and sor- 
row brought to many immigrants to 
the United States. 


ORGANIZING IDEAS 


MRS. BLOOM 


After discussion of topics suitable 
for expository writing, the class is 
ready to consider organizing ideas. At 
this point it is important for the stu- 
dents to understand that the first re- 
quirement in good expository writing is 
clarity; and in order to obtain this 
clarity, a plan is desirable. First, the 
teacher discusses the importance of 
choosing a topic carefully. The pupil 
should find his topic mentally and emo- 
tionally stimulating; he should have 
some information; and he should be 
able to talk about it with a reasonable 
degree of fluency. Selection of a topic 
that is not too broad is important. 
For example, “Juvenile Delinquency” 
would be too broad for a three-hun- 
dred-word exposition, but “Why a 
Teen-Ager Needs a Moral Code” would 
serve very well. 

The second step in teaching the or- 
ganization of a composition involves 
making clear to the pupils the need for 
their planning in preparation for writ- 
ing. At the beginning of a new term, 
pupils may say that they are able to 
write better without planning. To make 
clear the fallacy of such thinking, the 
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teacher may show the pupils their 
weaknesses in writing organized para- 
graphs on tests containing essay ques- 
tions. Without planning, the pupils 
have invariably weakened their ideas 
through poor organization. As the term 
advances and the pupils gain experi- 
ence in planning before writing exposi- 
tion, they begin to see for themselves 
that their compositions are no better 
organized than their plans, that the 
effectiveness of their exposition de- 
pends on the clarity of their organiza- 
tion, that a plan is easier to correct than 
a composition, and that a careful plan 
simplifies the writing of the composi- 
tion. 

The third step involves the me- 
chanics of outlining. At this point the 
student is led to keep constantly before 
him the core thought or central point 
that he wishes to make. With this core 
thought in mind, he may use either of 
two approaches, both of which are dem- 
onstrated on the board. The student 
who insists that he writes better when 
his ideas are permitted to flow freely 
may begin with a worksheet where he 
jots down ideas just as they come to 
him. Later he does his organizing by 
bringing together the related ideas and 
giving them a name. Other students 
who are able to think through a topic 
at once may come immediately to the 
three or four main points that they 
wish to make. These can be used as the 
main points presented in the plan. 

Students are then reminded of these 
principles : 


1. Avoid vague organizations such as intro- 
duction, body, and conclusion. 

2. Test each topic to see that it really de- 
velops the core thought and that it leads 
logically into the next topic. 

3. Check to be sure that no topic overlaps 
another one. 


i 
‘| 
| 
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The teacher then gives instruction in 
the writing of sub-topics. The students 
are taught that a paragraph is the de- 
velopment of an idea, not simply the 
statement of it. In order to show this 
development, each main topic should 
have a number of sub-topics. Too few 
sub-topics will lead to choppy, unde- 
veloped paragraphs; too many sub- 
topics will lead to heavy paragraphs 
that may lack clarity. Also, whatever 
sub-topics are used should be meaning- 
ful. A sub-topic should be used once, 
in the part of the outline where it best 
belongs, and then it should not be used 
again unless needed for clarity. 

The pupils are taught how to ex- 
amine their sub-topics for clarity. From 
the beginning of the outline and con- 
tinuing through to the end, the “five 
w’s”: who, where, when, what, and 
why should be used whenever neces- 
sary. All sub-topics need to show unity 
with major topics and coherence to 
each other. The class needs to be taught 
repeatedly how to obtain order and 
completeness among sub-topics. 

Now the class is ready for the form 
of the outline. An outline should look 
like an outline and not like something 
else. With an example of outline form 
in a textbook, the pupils examine the 
techniques of indentation, the use of 
numbers and letters, the use of capitals 
and any punctuation that is needed. 
Finally, attention is given to writing 
the titles for the outline. From discus- 
sion of well-known titles of movies, 
TV programs, and books, the class for- 
mulates its standards for a good title: 
brevity, clarity, suggestion, and attrac- 
tiveness. Also, the title should not 
monotonously repeat the words of the 
outline, particularly the first major 
topic. 

To make sure that the pupils plan 


before they do any expository writing, 
the teacher requires each pupil to hand 
in his outline shortly after instruction 
in outlining has been given. With a new 
class, the teacher writes constructive 
comments on the outlines, returns 
them, and then teaches according to 
class needs. Those pupils who have 
made serious errors not covered in the 
remedial lesson are seen individually 
by the teacher. Then the pupils rewrite 
their outlines on the basis of the 
teacher’s written comments, class in- 
struction, and individual instruction. 
This method of marking outlines and 
having the pupils rewrite them is used 
only at the beginning of a term and is 
not repeated later in the term, for the 
pupils need to grow in independent out- 
lining skill. 

After the class has had careful in- 
struction in outlining, it is taught how 
to write an expository composition 
from an outline. To begin with, the 
same title is used in both. Second, the 
topic sentence is taught—its impor- 
tance, its position, and its wording. The 
class learns to build one topic sentence 
for each paragraph and to use the 
words of the major topic in the outline 
as the key words of the topic sentences. 
Some practice in the wording of topic 
sentences from sample outlines may be 
desirable. Third, the teacher shows the 
class how to use sub-topics to build sen- 
tences. Each sub-topic in the outline 
is to be used in the order in which it 
appears in the outline. The pupil is free 
to make changes in his outline as he 
writes his composition, but his final out- 
line and composition should agree. 

To show the application of these 
instructions, the teacher examines with 
the class a pupil’s outline. As the teach- 
er reads the composition, the class fol- 
lows the outline. Then the teacher re- 
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reads, inserting ideas that have not been 
planned and omitting ideas that have 
been planned. The class sees clearly 
that the unity and coherence have been 
weakened, resulting in a weakening of 
the central idea. 

At this point, the class needs instruc- 
tion in transition within the sentences, 
from sentence to sentence, and be- 
tween paragraphs. For this purpose 
paragraphs are read from available 
textbooks, and the use of transitional 
expressions is noted. Then the same 
paragraphs are read aloud without the 
transitions. Student paragraphs lacking 
transitional expressions or using ex- 
pressions that give the wrong relation- 
ship between ideas are rewritten as 
class exercises. Gradually the student 
understands how to make his ideas 
hang together. 


MISS KELL 


One of the most difficult tasks facing 
the teacher of English is that of leading 
young people to recognize the need for 
organization of thoughts. If they can 
be made to realize that a writer whose 
work they have enjoyed has undoubt- 
edly made a definite plan before he be- 
gan to write, or that an assembly 
speaker whose address they have found 
stimulating has followed a definite out- 
line of thought, the pupil may gain in- 
sight into the desirability of planning. 

Another method which can be used 
effectively is that of distributing mim- 
eographed copies of poorly organized 
writing which the boys and girls at- 
tempt to outline. When the resulting 
outlines are repetitious or lack sub- 
topics supporting generalizations, the 
pupils see the usual results of lack of 
planning. If this experience is fol- 
lowed by a similar exercise with a well- 
organized theme, boys and girls will 


quickly recognize the desirability of 
planning their thoughts. 


EVALUATING THEMES 


MISS SHAFFER 


Most important in the next step of 
our work is a positive approach. If 
marking the paper is considered basi- 
cally as a means of helping the student 
improve instead of an opportunity for 
the teacher to get a record, the evalua- 
tion of the piece of writing can be a 
real step in the development of skill. 


MR. NEWTON 


In order to encourage superior com- 
position work from high school stu- 
dents, primary emphasis needs to be 
put on leading the pupil into a challeng- 
ing topic area, but a second place for 
encouragement arrives as the teacher is 
preparing the papers for return and re- 
vision. Before the first set of marked 
composition papers is returned to the 
students, a period of discussion should 
be devoted to a clear explanation of 
the standards by which the teacher 
expects to evaluate the writing of the 
class. There should be no air of mys- 
tery here—though many students are 
ready to believe there is—but an open, 
frank display of the standards that 
must be met by the students on a par- 
ticular grade level in order to earn a 
passing or superior mark on the theme. 
It should be made clear to the class that 
both the content, which must contain 
the logic and thinking reasonably ex- 
pected of the grade level, and the form, 
which must meet standards of grammar 
and organization reasonably expected 
of the grade level, are integral parts 
of the writing and that both will con- 
sequently be used as a basis for the 
marking. 


\ 
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In improving the content of student 
themes, the teacher can first provide 
individual comment on the paper at 
those places where the logic obviously 
fails, where the events recorded are 
juvenile in scope, where tle student 
seems to linger mentally on some lower 
grade level. Students who receive satis- 
factory marks on one grade level are 
very ready to think that they have now 
achieved the skill of effective writing. 
They must be made to see that a chro- 
nological diary of “A Day at Camp” 
cannot, through four years of high 
school, continue to be rewarded with a 
satisfactory grade. A childish piece of 
writing on such a subject can, however, 
be developed into more adult writing; 
for example, the day at camp could be 
related to the central theme that at 
some point in adolescence, a boy may 
find that camping has lost its fascina- 
tion and that he no longer plunges into 
cold water at 6:00 a.m., dashes off on 
hikes, collects insects with the same 
enthusiasm. Marginal notes by the 
teacher should also be complimentary 


where the ideas or the form deserves — 


praise. 

In order to allow the student the 
greatest opportunity to learn from his 
marked composition paper, the teacher 
needs to devise a means of showing 
the student that certain errors in basic 


grammar or usage must be entirely © 


eliminated because they interfere with 
the clarity or effectiveness of his writ- 
ing. These “failing errors” should be 
carefully reviewed at the beginning of 
the term and recalled to the student 
when the first composition is assigned. 
Errors involving agreement of subject 
and verb, agreement of pronoun and 
antecedent, case of pronouns, dangling 
modifiers, adverb-adjective usage, ref- 


erence of pronouns, sentence faults | 


should be forcefully brought to the 
attention of the student by the use of 
a familiar set of symbols in capital 
letters (AGR-D-CASE-AD-REF-S) 
or by some other easily recognizable 
identification. These errors can become 
important to the student if they are 
labeled the “seven deadly sins” or the 
“seven failing errors,” etc. 

Throughout his high school writing 
program, the student should be kept 
aware of the fact that his growth in 
writing skill must be continuous. He 
should periodically see and hear the 
writing of superior students. In his 
reading and literature assignments, he 
should have his attention drawn to ex- 
cellence in sentence structure, vocabu- 
lary, organization, and emphasis. 


MR. ROUND 


It is helpful to have each student 
keep a cumulative record of his writing 
by filing in an individual folder the 
papers returned to him. Regular com- 
parison of these papers will help the 
student to understand what he must 
do to improve his writing, for he can 
see which errors he makes repeatedly 
and in which areas he has improved. 
Since the student is expected to review 
his previous papers in analyzing his 
current work, the teacher likewise 
would be expected to refer to previous 
comments in analyzing current papers. 
The problem here concerns the neces- 
sity for making cogent remarks that 
are not a repetition of statements made 
on a previous paper. In marking 160 
compositions at a time, the teacher finds 
it well nigh impossible to provide what 
will for each paper present a new in- 
sight or a fresh comment. It is sug- 
gested that the teacher not struggle to 
provide a comment or remark on 
each paper unless some new point can 
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be made. The passing of some interval 
of time is often necessary to enable 
the marker to write a new and useful 
end-of-paper comment. Perfunctory 
compliments at this point are appar- 
ently not significant one way or the 
other. 


MISS KELL 


The opaque projector is a useful de- 
vice in class evaluation of written work. 
When excellent pieces of writing are 
flashed on the screen, the teacher can 
call attention to the superior qualities. 
If used wisely, the projection of pieces 
of poor writing can bring to the pupils’ 
attention the obvious faults of hastily 
written or poorly organized work. 


THE LABORATORY PERIOD 


MISS SHAFFER 


When the young writer sees, through 
his teacher’s comments on his paper, 
what he must do to improve his writ- 
ing, his next need is, of course, help in 
making those improvements. This 
group of teachers has become especially 
skillful in handling the laboratory 
period where each student is working 
under teacher supervision on his own 
writing problems. 


MISS KELL 


Growth in the ability to express ideas 
clearly and correctly can be achieved 
as the result of each writing experi- 
ence. To obtain maximum development 
each boy and girl must realize just what 
level he has reached and just what goal 
he should set for his next step in writ- 
ing. This next step, of course, varies 
with the individual. Consequently, op- 
portunity should be provided for each 
pupil to discuss his progress and to 
plan for further progress. 


Such guidance in writing growth 
can be provided through composition 
laboratory periods, held after written 
work has been evaluated by the teacher 
and returned to the class. In such 
periods, boys and girls can work in- 
dividually, and the teacher can give 
assistance on an individualized basis, 
thus providing for the needs of: 

1. The superior student who is capable of 
progressing to more advanced forms of 
writing 

2. Groups of boys and girls who have a 
common writing need 

3. The pupil who needs individual en- 
couragement and help with some writing 
problems 

4. The class as a whole when there is an 
error which is common to a large num- 
ber of the boys and girls 


When the marked papers are returned, 
the class becomes a laboratory in which 
each student is struggling to find the 
means of improving his own writing. 
With dictionaries, handbooks, and com- 
position texts available, each student 
works on the problems indicated on his 
paper by the teacher. If he is having 
trouble with simple mechanics such as 
spelling, punctuation, usage, he studies 
material in the dictionary or handbook 
and corrects his errors. Such a pro- 
cedure helps him to become independ- 
ent and teaches him valuable techniques 
in revising his later papers before pre- 
senting them to the teacher. 

In such periods the teacher first 
meets with groups of boys and girls 
whose writing has indicated common 
errors. Such groups vary greatly in 
size. After having the pupils recognize 
their needs, the teacher gives definite 
instruction, using, as far as possible, 
examples from the pupils’ own papers. 
For example, if a group shows need 
for greater sentence variety, the 
teacher reviews with the group the 
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construction of various kinds of sen- 
tences and assigns specific drills which 
the pupils complete before they attempt 
a revision of their own work. 

For superior pupils who have few 
errors, the teacher provides advanced 
work which the boys and girls realize 
will help them to develop a more in- 
teresting style. Such assignments may 
include literary passages to be ex- 
amined for techniques used by master 
writers, articles in such magazines as 
Harper's or Atlantic to be read for 
good magazine style or for challeng- 
ing ideas, or sections of composition 
books which explain and give exercises 
in more complex forms of writing. 
Sometimes, too, these students give 
assistance to others who are having 
difficulty with basic problems. 

The teacher consults with individual 
pupils whose writing has indicated the 
greatest need for help and encourag- 
ment. In some cases he suggests, by 
indicating how the pupil’s ideas can be 
more adequately developed, that the 
pupil completely or partially rewrite the 
theme to achieve greater effectiveness. 
In other cases, the teacher helps the 
pupil to correct his most persistent 
errors, trying always to indicate how 
such corrections will improve the writ- 
ing. During this period, the work is 
completely individualized. 

As each student finishes his revision, 
he puts his name on the board. In this 
way, a series of appointments are 
scheduled when the teacher can ex- 


amine the work, determine whether she 
is satisfied with the progress, or sug- 
gest other improvements to be made. 


MRS. BLOOM 


The pupils need to understand the 
purpose of the laboratory period. It is 
not a time for busywork but an im- 
portant part of the learning process. 
This is the time when a pupil works on 
his individual needs with the necessary 
materials, his handbook and his dic- 
tionary, under the teacher’s supervi- 
sion. In order that each pupil may be 
able to work independently, he may be 
provided with mimeographed sheets 
that are used in every laboratory 
period. These sheets give the pupil 
specific directions for improving spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, grammar, vocabulary, 
paragraph organization, paragraph de- 
velopment, and sentence variety. A 
constant value of the laboratory period 
is that the pupil gets training in fol- 
lowing printed directions. 


MISS SHAFFER 


The teacher of writing has a job of 
great dimensions. Through him, the 
children grow in logical thinking, in 
finesse with language, in appreciation 
of style, and if they never learn to 
produce the finished, cadenced prose of 
Hardy or even the direct, effective style 
of an Atlantic article, the steady de- 
velopment of order, clarity, power in 
expression is rewarding. 


Speech Position Open 
The Board of Examiners of the New York City Department of Education is plan- 
ning to hold an examination for license as assistant director of speech improvement. 
Applications will be received from January 24 to May 3, 1957. The written test will 
be held during the week of May 27. Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Jay E. 
Greene, Chairman of Committee on Speech Licenses, at 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 


lyn 1, New York. 


From Bridey Murphy to 
the Magic Casements 


Sarah I. Roody 


The author, head of the English Department at the Nyack (New 
York) High School, describes a twelfth grade unit in which she 
utilizes “today’s rebirth of wonder to interest my students in great 
imaginative literature, through a study of man’s reactions through- 
out the ages to the unknown.” Miss Roody is the editor of a forth- 
coming anthology of tales of the supernatural. 


HE “WILLING suspension of dis- 

belief” prevails today in forms that 
Coleridge may not have foreseen. 
This century’s astounding develop- 
ments in astronomy, physics, and psy- 
chology have made the limits of pos- 
sibility so remote as to be virtually in- 
visible. Persons naturally susceptible to 
the fascination of the mysterious can 
find innumerable wisps of reality to 
fashion into webs of fancy, and even 
the matter-of-fact may well have a feel- 
ing of unreality and awe when, for in- 
stance, they view infinity through a 
200-inch telescope lens. 

Publishers’ notices in periodicals on 
various literary levels reflect the gen- 
eral reader’s interest in the occult and 
the esoteric. The unknown, we are told, 
is nearer. Three magic words can en- 
dow us with health, intuition, telepathic 
power, and techniques for using re- 
ligion as a means to material success. 
It is not only possible but astonishingly 
easy to read character from handwrit- 
ing and from hands. We can regain the 
wisdom of the Middle Ages from an 
organization that has preserved it, or 


we can glimpse the secrets of the future 
by reading what happened to research- 
ers who refused to believe that the fly- 
ing saucers are not ships from outer 
space. 

That this recrudescence of man’s 
age-old absorption with the eternal 
mysteries has reached young people of 
high school age is apparent in some 
of the topics they write about and bring 
up in class discussions. As a teacher of 
senior English, I am utilizing today’s 
rebirth of wonder to interest my stu- 
dents in great imaginative literature, 
through a study of man’s reactions 
throughout the ages to the unknown. 

I usually begin with an informal class 
discussion of the strange powers of the 
human mind, making careful distinc- 
tion between what has been established 
(such as hypnosis), what is being scien- 
tifically investigated (for example, ex- 
trasensory perception), and what is 
generally dismissed as pseudoscience or 
superstition (e.g., palmistry and astrol- 
ogy), and showing that such topics 
have been a source of wonder for cen- 
turies. 
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After this introduction members of 
the class are encouraged to volunteer 
for oral reports on research concerning 
the topics discussed. Others read and 
report on stories such as Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s “The Haunted and the Haunter” 
(sometimes called “The House and the 
Brain”), Edgar Allan Poe’s “A Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains,” and Charles 
Dickens’ “The Signal Man,” to illus- 
trate how writers of fiction a century 
ago let their imagination play with the 
possibilities of mesmerism, telepathy, 
and reincarnation. 

The next step is a brief lecture on 
witchcraft, led up to through the ex- 
planation that in the Middle Ages a per- 
son with natural hypnotic ability would 
certainly have been suspected of being 
in league with Satan. Students report- 
ing orally on information obtained 
from encyclopedias and anthropological 
sources such as The Golden Bough tell 
the ciass about the medieval witch cult, 
about the origin of Hallowe’en, May 
Day, and Midsummer Night, and about 
witchcraft as it is currently practiced 
by some primitive peoples, such as the 
natives of Borneo. While the picture of 
medieval terror of witches is vivid in 
the minds of the pupils, we read to- 
gether Coleridge’s “Christabel” and 
Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
To explain the concept of witchcraft 
as a foe of Christianity and the fears 
it aroused as late as the seventeenth 
century, reports are given on Marion 
Starkey’s The Devil in Massachusetts, 
on Arthur Miller’s play The Crucible, 
and on primary sources such as Cotton 
Mather’s “How Martha Carrier Was 
Tried” and “A True Account of the 
Trial of a Witch.” If the class is suffi- 
ciently mature to understand the al- 
legory in Hawthorne’s “Young Good- 
man Brown” and not to interpret the 


story as an attack upon religion, we 
read it as an example of one of the 
greatest evils wrought by witch hunts— 
the destructive effect of fear and dis- 
trust upon the soul. Stevenson’s 
“Thrawn Janet,” Mary Webb’s Pre- 
cious Bane, and Hawthorne’s The 
House of Seven Gables may also be re- 
ported on at this time. Sometimes I in- 
troduce a lighter note by reading aloud 
Burns’ “Tam o’Shanter.” 

The question usually arises (if not it 
can be made to arise) as to why people 
in general were once so superstitious 
as to attribute such fantastic powers 
to persons practicing witchcraft. This 
leads into a discussion of the founda- 
tion of superstition already laid by 
centuries of belief in spirits thought to 
inhabit not only human beings and 
animals but also the earth, the air, and 
the water. Though some were sup- 
posedly benevolent (e.g., the “genius” 
that dwelt within everyone and guarded 
his welfare), in general spirits (often 
called “demons”) were feared as evil. 
Disease and insanity were believed to 
be produced by malevolent spirits. To 
help set the mood we may read stories 
such as Poe’s “The Fall of the House 
of Usher.” Then we turn to poems that 
recreate medieval terror in a medieval 
setting—such poems as Coleridge’s 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 

The students are surprised to learn 
that in some early civilizations poetry 
was believed to be the voice of a spirit 
or genius dwelling within a human be- 
ing, and that poets were not only hon- 
ored but feared. While people listened 
to a poet’s song they might “weave a 
circle round him thrice” to protect 
themselves from one who had “drunk 
the milk of paradise.” Some student 
with dramatic ability and a vibrant, 
flexible voice may be asked to give a 
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carefully prepared oral reading of “The 
Palace of Kubla Khan,” his classmates 
following the text in their own books. 

Since ghosts are disembodied spirits, 

we study them in connection with spirit 
. lore. As in preceding parts of the unit, 
.the first step usually consists of oral 
reports on anthropological research, 
this time concerning ancestor worship 
among the ancient Romans, Polynesian 
superstitions about ghosts, the Indian 
Ghost Dance religion, various kinds of 
ghosts (apparitions, spectres, wraiths, 
banshees, poltergeists, etc.), and pres- 
ent-day belief in ghosts on the part of 
many civilized persons. 

Among the ghost stories read aloud 
or retold by individual students are 
“The Haunted House” by Pliny the 
Younger and Guy de Maupassant’s 
“The Rowing Man.” We note that 
Pliny’s narrative was presented as a 
true account, to people who believed 
in ghosts, whereas the nineteenth cen- 
tury story was written for readers in 
an increasingly scientific age, perhaps 
to entertain them with the thrill of a 
horror recreated from the past and 
possibly to tease their imagination into 
wondering, “Could such things hap- 
pen?” In contrast to the emotions pic- 
tured in such stories, Lord Dunsany’s 
“Autumn Cricket” conveys the com- 
fortable, friendly feeling that some 
English people have come to have 
toward ghosts. To illustrate another 
attitude of twentieth century readers 
toward ghost lore—the attitude re- 
flected in such well-known plays as 
Blythe Spirit and Topper—someone 
reads and reports on Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s “The Transferred Ghost.” 

We usually pause after our résumé 
of ghost and spirit lore to review all 
the stories and poems we have covered 
thus far and to ask ourselves concern- 
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ing each, “When was it written? Did 
the author believe in the supernatural © 
elements that he pictured? In which 
pieces of literature was the author re- 
creating for readers of a modern age 
the emotions of a more primitive 
time?’ The fact is brought out that 
the rebirth of wonder was an important 
element of the romantic literature of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. 

What we do next depends upon my 
general plan for the term. We may 
read more from Coleridge and other 
writers of the Romantic Movement. 
Sometimes, however, we go on to dis- 
cuss the nature of fairy tales, legends, 
and myths, in order to make clear the 
relation of each to the beliefs of the 
people for whom they were made. 
“How could adults ever have believed 
such stuff?” young people often ask, 
when first introduced to Beowulf. 
“This is for children!” They under- 
stand a bit better when they realize that 
fairy stories, never to be taken literally, 
comforted people in a childlike stage 
of mental development by enabling 
them to pretend for a while that their 
deepest desires could be granted and 
that a mortal hero could get the best 
of ogres, giants, and other supernatural 
creatures (which symbolized for them 
the inclement elements of nature, 
though they were not fully aware of the 
symbolism). The folk legend went even 
further than the fairy tale, letting the 
people visualize how a culture hero 
representing their tribe as a whole over- 
came minor deities. Myths, on the other 
hand, put into words their realization 
that mortals must always be subject to 
the will of the gods and that man’s 
inevitable fate is tragic. The people 
took myths more seriously than fairy 
tales and legends, but even those who 
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first listened to the myths were not 
necessarily expected to accept as fact 
the specific exploits of the gods as re- 
lated in the stories, though they be- 
lieved in the gods. Their belief did not 
rest upon the myths; rather, the myths 
grew out of their belief. In epic poems 
like Beowulf legend and myth are in- 
termingled. By analyzing it as an un- 
conscious reflection of the Anglo- 
Saxon’s desires, his fears, and his feel- 
ings about life and death, the student 
can come closer to understanding the 
significance of the epic. 

I do not always present all of the 
foregoing material about the super- 
natural in one unit. The various parts 
may be introduced wherever they are 
relevant. Before we read any piece of 
imaginative literature, if we have not 
already studied the unit on belief in 
the supernatural, we gather source ma- 
terial about the superstitions of the 
people in the era when the selection was 
written and discuss the probable at- 
titudes of the contemporary readers or 
listeners toward witches, ghosts, spirits, 
or whatever elements of the super- 
natural appear in the story. We con- 
sider the probable purposes of the au- 
thor in his treatment of those elements. 

Reports to be made by students must 
be scheduled far enough ahead to allow 
for sufficient preparation and spaced 
so as not to prevent the unit from mov- 
ing promptly from one step to another. 
As a rule it seems easier to utilize 
student-given reports when one inclu- 
sive unit on the supernatural is planned, 
than it is when the material is intro- 
duced from time to time throughout the 
term. 

In most cases the anthropological ap- 
proach to imaginative literature has 
enhanced the student’s appreciation of 
the literature. An understanding of 


the general fear of witchcraft and the 
persecution of witches in Shakespeare’s 
time, for instance, helps the class to re- 
live the reactions of the early seven- 
teenth century audience to the witch 
scenes in Macbeth. Going back still fur- 
ther and learning about the still more 
fantastic beliefs of the eleventh century 
can impart a tingling reality to lines 
in the play that might otherwise seem 
to many high school students meaning- 
less rhetoric. 

I have learned, however, that the 
teacher must take care to keep the 
proper proportion between anthropol- 
ogy and literature. When, the first time 
I used this approach, one of my classes 
began to view “Christabel” chiefly as a 
source of information about medieval 
superstitions, I realized that my em- 
phasis had been wrong. We read the 
poem again, identifying ourselves with 
Christabel, imagining the emotions she 
felt under the spell of Lady Geraldine. 
Gradually voluntary comments began 
to come from students about Christ- 
abel’s desolation and horror when she 
first realized that Geraldine was a witch 
and about the dreadful hopelessness of 
her struggle to escape. Then I knew 
that the proper balance had been es- 
tablished again. 

My account of this unit of work is 
admittedly an idealized one; I have 
combined in one article the best of the 
procedures used in each of several 
classes. Whether a teacher of high 
school English should take time to 
teach such a unit as thoroughly as I 
have indicated may depend upon how 
important he considers imaginative lit- 
erature. The philosophy of the basic 
role of symbolism in art rests on the 
fact that concepts are grasped by the 
imagination that can never be conveyed 
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A PROBING ANALYSIS OF METH- 
ods of teaching “grammar” in British 
grammar schools is made by J. H. Walsh, 
Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sid- 
cup Grammar School, in the Autumn issue 
of The Use of English. 

Stating flatly that a young person in 
writing sentences is not “performing acts 
of conscious synthesis,” i.e., putting to- 
gether pieces or parts of sentences pre- 
viously drilled upon, the writer sees the 
act of composition as one of recalling 
sentence patterns whole. “From the talk 
that he hears and stories that he reads 
he assimilates his sentence patterns as 
wholes; if his grasp of those patterns, as 
shown by his compositions, is faulty, it 
can be strengthened only by a greater 
familiarity with those patterns as 
wholes . . . by his continuing to be alive 
in a world in which people and books 
‘speak’ to him things which he likes to 
hear. . . . the grasp and fluency of the 
competent writer can be born only out of 
the activities of listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing.” 

Stressing that grammatical terminology 
“can have little to do with the business of 
learning to write,” Walsh points to expert 
“analysers” who find difficulty in writing 
any but the most halting English, while 
those who cannot distinguish between 
phrase and clause write “fluently and 
correctly.” On teaching grammatical ter- 


minology he asks, “Is the game worth the 
candle?” His answer is “No.” 


A SYSTEMIZED AND CONCERTED 
effort to teach young people how to shop 
for movies is made in the newly released 
Standards of Photoplay Appreciation by 
William Lewin and Alexander Frazier. 
An outgrowth of committee activities of 
the NCTE, the new volume is designed 
to be used as a textbook and is supple- 
mented by the periodical, Photoplay 
Studies, which selects a recommended 
film each month for classroom discussion. 
Available also is a series of photoplay 
filmstrips in color. Singly the book is 
$5.00, with a quantity rate of $2.95 for 
twenty-five or more copies. Subscription 
to Photoplay Studies is $3.00 a year, while 
each filmstrip is $7.50. The publisher is 
Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
10 Brainerd Road, Sr imit, N.J. 


SPEECH REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
classroom teacher are enumerated and dis- 
cussed by Joseph A. Wagner in the 
October, Speech Education Number, of 
Education. The five essentials he treats 
are (1) the development of a pleasant 
voice and correct speech, (2) a knowledge 
of discussion techniques, (3) the ability 
to interpret from the printed page, (4) 
the ability to speak publicly in a poised, 
well-organized manner, and (5) for the 
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kindergarten and elementary teacher es- 
pecially, a knowledge of how speech 
develops in the child. 


A LITERARY MAP OF INDIANA, 
joint endeavor of the Indiana Council of 
Teachers of English and the Indiana 
College English Association, has been pre- 
pared for distribution. The sixth in the 
state literary map series recommended by 
the National Council, the Hoosier state is 
set in yellow against a rich blue back- 
ground. Designed to interest readers from 
junior high school through college, the 
map depicts through small drawings the 
works of native or adopted authors. 
Postpaid copies at $1.50 are available 
from the project chairman, Seward S. 
Craig, Howe High School, Indianapolis 7. 


“THE TRADITIONAL QUIET IN A 
library is not indisputably the ideal atmos- 
phere,” ventures Madge Gaylord in the 
November Clearing House. The author 
bases this contention on a twelve-week 
study of the effect of recorded classical 
music on student behavior in her school 
library. Results showed that continuous 
classical music increased the active reading 
of the students and that students who 
took “make-up” examinations in the li- 
brary scored from three to twelve percent 
higher than they usually scored in class- 
room-administered tests. 

Musical selections used were those 
which are not easily followed and hummed 
by students. All selections were calm, 
melodious, and instrumentally intricate. 
Some Mozart, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky 
are good, the author advises. With ampli- 
fier atop book shelves and tight against the 
wall, the reseachers were able to use the 
wall as a sounding board and thus improve 
tonal quality. The volume maintained was 
just adequate for easy hearing, not for 
easy listening, since the latter process 
dominates the thinking of the student. 
More books were picked up and checked 
out on music days than on days when the 
library was QUIET. 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS 
for the high school teacher of research 
in the field of reading? A new thirty-two- 
page pamphlet, Reading in the High 
School by Leo C. Fay, shows clearly and 
concisely how research findings, as well as 
expert opinion, may be used by high 
school teachers. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet are the following: 


Can They Read or Can’t They? 

What Does Reading*Involve For Modern 
Youth? 

Organization of the High-School Read- 
ing Program 

Basic Principles Underlying the Instruc- 
tional Program 

The Developmental Program 

The Program in the Content Areas 

The Remedial Program 

Appraisal 


Reading in the High School, No. 11 of 
the NEA series, “What Research Says to 
the Teacher,” may be purchased for 25¢ 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


IN AN ADDRESS, “VENTURES IN 
Education Around the World,” delivered 
at the University of Kansas after her 
round-the-world trip, Dora V. Smith 
made several cogent remarks concerning 
the nature of American education. Of 
particular interest to language arts teach- 
ers are her observations pertaining to the 
education of the gifted. 

1. “One comes away from many other 
nations feeling that the greatest problem 
of American education is to challenge the 
gifted; yet one cannot escape the convic- 
tion that much that is being done for 
them elsewhere is the wrong thing from 
the point of view of our own culture,” 
states Dr. Smith. 

2. “Surely, . . . we can work out to- 
gether a sequence of common and differ- 
entiated experiences in education which 
will give our gifted students an opportu- 
nity to develop the maturity and the in- 
tellectual stamina necessary to the leader- 
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ship of our nation. We have tried ad- 
ministrative devices of three track plans 
and advanced standing courses, but we 
have done much less with the opportuni- 
ties which the individual classroom offers 
for a differentiated attack upon common 
problems, furnishing more mature mate- 
rial for more gifted students and demand- 
ing more complex use of them, and giving 
those of lesser ability simpler materials 
and less exacting tasks in relation to the 
problem in hand. Beyond that, elective 
courses offer ample opportunity for in- 
dividual students of widely differing abili- 
ties and interests to make the most of 
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their respective talents. 

3. “If we do not segregate young 
people in the secondary school on the 
basis of intelligence or of specialized 
ability, we are under obligation to care 
for these differences within the same 
class. There are books about everything, 
one child discovered—especially about the 
‘things that you’re interested in.’ 

4. “Finally, the wealth of books avail- 
able to us for the education of young 
people of all kinds of ability and interests 
should be freely used to break the lock- 
step in American education.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “BERNARD SHAW ON TRAG- 
edy” (PMLA, December 1956) Sylvan 
Barnet helps clarify what tragedy means 
for Shaw, what are Shaw’s ideas about 
Shakespeare, and whether Shaw’s major 
serious plays have the same kind of stat- 
ure as those of Shakespeare and the 
Greeks. Barnet, first of all, points out that 
Shaw, like a good nineteenth century Ro- 
mantic, believed that, on the whole, the 
universe evolves for the better and ex- 
pressed this belief in the idea of the 
Creative Life Force. It is true that set- 
backs and suffering do occur in the Sha- 
vian world, but they do not justify the 
acceptance of evil as a positive or perva- 
sive force in the universe. In Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, on the other hand, 
Shaw feels, according to Barnet, that 
there is too much suffering and evil, and 
death seems too final. As a result, Shakes- 
peare does not show us how man can 
creatively change the conditions of human 
life and is therefore not one of the very 
greatest writers, since the highest function 
of art is to show such creative change. If 
we accept Shaw’s assumptions, then, as 
Barnet observes, Shaw’s judgments 
about Shakespeare’s plays follow. But by 
the same token, Shaw’s own most serious 
plays, such as Saint Joan, differ radically 


from Shakespearean and Greek tragedy, 
for though Joan suffers and dies, Shaw is 
suggesting in her question in the epilogue, 
“How long, O Lord, how long,” that some- 
day the world will be ready to accept her 
and her ideal of sainthood. Consequently, 
her death is not final. A further value of 
Barnet’s article is his illuminating com- 
mentary about Shavian and more tradi- 
tional ideas of comedy that ably pinpoints 
differences between Shaw’s dramatic as- 
sumptions and those of his predecessors. 


I DOUBT IF ANYONE CAN READ 
Hawthorne and not become keenly aware 
of his absorbing interest in sin, his com- 
passion for human suffering, and his 
brooding over free will vs. determinism. 
However the crucial questions are 
whether Hawthorne is so absorbed with 
sin that he sees little else in human nature 
and whether in showing how much man 
suffers from his acts Hawthorne believes 
that free choice or salvation are possible. 
Henry G. Fairbanks, in “Sin, Free Will, 
and Pessimism in Hawthorne” (PMLA, 
December 1956), presents a cautiously 
optimistic view in discussing religious 
ideas in Hawthorne’s works. Fairbanks 
readily grants how important sin is for 
Hawthorne and significantly points out 
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how sin causes a man to be isolated from 
his fellow men. Fairbanks also indicates 
how strong are evil impulses in Haw- 
thorne’s view of man, for the source of 
sin is the human heart with its mysterious 
labyrinths. Yet this same human heart has 
a wide variety of other impulses which, if 
nothing else, give man a free choice as to 
whether or not he is going to perform 
evil. A further indication that Hawthorne 
does not see only gloom is that God’s will 
operates through characters expiating 
their sins. Out of evil good often comes 
for Hawthorne’s characters as seen in 
Dimmesdale’s final act of admitting his 
sin and Hester’s voluntary return to the 
scene of her sin after Pearl’s marriage. A 
final idea that Fairbanks brings out is 
that, while Hawthorne believes in original 
sin and is therefore more pessimistic than 
the Transcendentalists, he rejects total 
depravity and is therefore more liberal 
than the Calvinists, 


A VERY USEFUL MAGAZINE FOR 
speech and writing teachers is ETC, a 
quarterly review of general semantics, be- 
cause semantics so obviously deals with 
problems in communication. A particu- 
larly relevant communications article is 
that by Anatol Rapoport entitled “Saying 
What You Mean” (ETC, Summer 1956), 
which shows that successful communica- 
tion depends not only upon our raising 
and answering the question, “How do I 
say what I mean?” but in determining 
if we have made ourselves understood. 
To answer this second question we must 
be aware of what our audience is like and 
of the purposes of our communication. 
These two aims that Rapoport mentions 
are, of course, very obvious ones, but he 
discusses them concretely. To understand 
our audience we need to share common 
experiences with them by familiarizing 
ourselves with their interests, knowledge, 
and vocabulary. Or, as Rapoport says, 
before we can communicate to this audi- 
ence we need to listen to this audience’s 
communications. After we know our au- 
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dience, then we must know how we are 
trying to affect them, for communication 
is designed to have some effect on some 
audience—it is not expression for its own 
sake. To understand our purposes we 
should become aware of “the values in 
terms of which the communication is of- 
fered and in terms of which it will be 
interpreted, evaluated, and acted upon.” 
Here Rapoport seems to be saying that 
communication does influence (in a broad 
sense) the audience’s behavior because 
the person communicating and his audi- 
ence have values in terms of which they 
interpret and act upon what they say and 
hear. 


CERTAINLY ONE OF THE MOST 
interesting and talented French writers to 
have emerged from World War II is 
Albert Camus, novelist, playwright, es- 


‘ gayist, journalist, and active partisan in 


the French underground. Along with Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Camus is considered one of 
the key spokesmen for Existentialism, 
though many of his ideas differ from 
those of Sartre. One characteristic of 
Camus’s Existentialism is his concern for 
the plight of man who is shown to have 
to come to terms with an indifferent and 
even destructive universe. An excellent 
example of Camus’s view of man emerges 
in his first novel, L’Etranger (The Stran- 
ger, translated by Stuart Gilbert and now 
available in Knopf’s Vintage editions). 
L’Etranger is a brief, first-person narra- 
tive about an ordinary person, an Alger- 
ian clerk, who casually gets involved in a 
set of circumstances that lead him to 
commit murder and to be condemned and 
executed. As the hero, Meersault, becomes 
more involved, he gradually becomes more 
and more poignantly aware of the mean- 
ing of fate in a universe in which chance 
and misunderstanding play a prominent 
role. As a result of his ordeal, Meersault 
changes from a detached, aimless person, 
vegetatively existing, to one who passion- 
ately questions and tries to understand 
what his life means. The book sombrely 
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impresses us because of its apparent sim- 
plicity and quiet force and yet mounting 
horror that reaches a Kafka-like climax 
in the trial and judgment scenes. For all 
of its apparent simplicity, however, 
L’Etranger is really a very carefully con- 
structed, highly compressed, and symbolic 
work as Carl A. Viggiani very concretely 
shows in “Camus’ L’Etranger” (PMLA, 
December 1956). Viggiani first of all 
points out that Camus skillfully uses time 
to show the hero living first in a world of 
immediate sensation only of the present 
and then one in which time means less 
and less as he begins to understand his 
fate and prepare himself for his final act 
of accepting and even welcoming death. 
The author also shows a number of im- 
portant symbolic or mythic parallels be- 
tween his hero and Sisyphus (to whom 
Camus explicitly compares him in other 
works) and Meersault and Christ as 
Meersault finally sacrifices himself for 
man. In addition to his thorough dis- 
cussion of L’Etranger itself, Viggiani also 
discusses the book in relation to Camus’s 
other works. 


AS MAGAZINE READERS, WE 
may often categorize a certain periodical 
and believe that its subject matter is 
limited only to one topic. When we read, 
for example, The Nation, The New Re- 
public, or The Reporter, we might simply 
think that these magazines deal only with 
political and social issues and so forget 
that they also concern themselves with 
literature aud the arts. One very impor- 
tant feature of The Nation and The New 
Republic is their regular dramatic criti- 
cism of the Broadway theatre by, respec- 
tively, Harold Clurman and Eric Bentley. 
The special mark of this criticism is 
its breadth and scope—both critics not 
only recognize contemporary values, pur- 
poses, and techniques, but also those of 
the past. Consequently, they effectively 
relate contemporary theatre to the best 
theatre of the past and present. As for 
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The Reporter, it often contains feature 
articles about problems in contemporary 


literature, especially as they reflect politi- 


cal or social issues. An interesting exam- 
ple is Deming Brown’s “American Best- 
sellers in Soviet Bookstores” (November 
29, 1956), which describes how the Rus- 
sian critics and general readers are again 
becoming more openly aware of contempo- 
rary American literature. For example, 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea 
currently is enjoying great popularity be- 
cause the Russians assert that “its message 
of rugged courage and quiet, dogged hero- 
ism holds something special for the Soviet 
reader.” Other popular writers seem to 
be O. Henry, Dreiser, and perhaps Faulk- 
ner. In his discussion Brown seems es- 
pecially to emphasize these three points: 
(1) now the Russians have much greater 
freedom in choosing American works to 
read and that a considerable number of 
Russians read these books in English 
(a recent printing of O. Henry in English 
had 20,000 copies) ; (2) that even at the 
height of Stalin’s cultural dictatorship 
during the cold war many Russian critics 
surreptitiously read forbidden American 
works; (3) yet the Russians still judge 
literature almost exclusively in political 
and social terms. 


IN REVIEWING THE FABER BOOK 
of Modern American Verse, the book 
editor of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment has some shocking things to say 
about British readers. In the “New 
Books” section of the September 7 issue, 
he writes: “Americans might be expected 
to have some knowledge of the range of 
their own poetry, but Englishmen blandly 
profess ignorance even of major figures. 
. .. This ignorance arises from an intel- 
lectual snobbery now one hundred years 
out of date, but still so strong that Ameri- 
can literature is virtually disregarded in 
our schools and taught at only three of 
our seventeen universities and university 
colleges, Manchester, .Nottingham, and 
London. It is a vicious circle.” 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMiITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE* 


On Accepting Participial Drank 


As additional fieldwork is completed for 
the regional atlases associated in The 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States, 
additional evidence accumulates about 
numerous grammatical forms long ad- 
judged controversial. A case in point is 
provided by the new data for the past 
participle drank. 

The verb drink has come down to us 
from that interesting third class of Old 
English strong verbs with two stem 
vowels in the past tense forms: one, a, 
peculiar to the past and found in the 
first and third persons singular ; the other, 
u, used in the second person singular and 
in the plural but also identical with the 
stem vowel of the past participle. In this 
class the subtle power of analogy, opera- 
ting with increasing strength in Middle 
English as inflectional changes lost their 
phonetic distinctiveness, almost inevitably 
favored the more frequently occurring 
in the process of simplifying the verb pat- 
terns. 

By the eighteenth century this process 
had gone so far that the « vowel was com- 
fortably and exclusively established in the 
preterit of the following third class strong 
verbs: bind, cling, fight, fling, grind, slink, 
Spin, sting, string, swing, win, wind, and 
wring.? In the other surviving members 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex 
officio. 

* Because the original « vowel subsequently 
underwent phonetic change through the influence 
of neighboring sounds, some of the past tense 
forms now in use, such as fought and ground, 
do not immediately betray their historical metn- 
bership in the class, 


in this class the process was now to be 
retarded, though not blocked, by the pres- 
tigious pronouncement of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson in the “Grammar” prefaced to his 
great Dictionary in 1755. Reflecting the 
philosophy of the ancient Greek Analo- 
gists, Johnson believed that every gram- 
matical function should have its own overt 
grammatical form, and accordingly de- 
clared : “He shall seldom err who remem- 
bers, that when a verb has a participle dis- 
tinct from its preterite, as write, wrote, 
written, that distinct participle is more 
proper and elegant, as The book is written, 
is better than The book is wrote, though 
wrote may be used in poetry.” 

Although even the prestige of Johnson’s 
Dictionary and the authoritative copying 
of his dictum in scores of school gram- 
mars were unable to stop the trend toward 
the simple u« in the preterit, a great many 
cultivated speakers were undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the bald injunction that noth- 
ing but a can be the proper preterit vowel. 
As a result, for the past century and a 
half there actually has been divided usage 
among cultivated speakers. 

We may look at shrink as typical of the 
larger group of those strong verbs which 
in moving toward a single form for past 
and participle have popularly used the 
vowel common to both. Although the text- 
books list the split between shrank as pret- 
erit and shrunk as participle, actually the 
findings of the fieldwork for The Linguis- 
tic Atlas of the Upper Midwest indicate 
that 86.5% of all informants responding 
to this item use shrunk as the preterit. Nor 
do the findings reveal the existence of a 
small educated minority clinging to 
shrank, for the relative frequency is 
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nearly the same in all three groups: 89% 
of the uneducated, 89% of the high school 
graduates, and 86% of the college gradu- 
ates. 

Some regional variation, hardly enough 
to be significant, may be suggested by the 
slightly lower frequency in Midland than 
in Northern speech areas: Minnesota, 
96% ; North Dakota, 92%; Iowa, 86%; 
South Dakota, 81% ; and Nebraska, 72%. 
But within the divided usage, the general 
dominance of shrunk is certain, despite 
the contrary statements of the textbooks. 

The inaccuracy of the textbooks with 
respect to the past of shrink and of other 
verbs exhibiting the tendency toward the 
u vowel in the preterit is matched by their 
inaccuracy with respect to the one verb 
which stands out in exception to the trend. 
The verb drink is the only one in this 
group that in moving toward simplicity 
has tended not only to retain the a vowel 
in the preterit but also to entrench it in 
the past participle. Indeed, Professor 
Walter S. Avis has recently suggested 
that “we cannot refuse to accept the parti- 
ciple drank as standard American English, 
at least in the regions where the evidence 
argues for its acceptance.” 

It is true that even without Avis’s evi- 
dence some grammarians have not been 
as dogmatic as the textbook writers in 
their attitude toward participial drank. 
Even Goold Brown, back in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, said in his many-editioned 
and voluminous Grammar of English 
Grammars that “drank seems to be a word 
of greater delicacy, and perhaps it is suffi- 
ciently authorized.” Among recent linguis- 
tic grammarians the late George O. 
Curme, in his Parts of Speech and Acci- 
dence of 1935, said of drank as a parti- 
ciple, “sometimes used in older English in 
the literary language. It survives in 
popular speech.” And Otto Jespersen, in 
the sixth volume of his Modern English 


* Walter S. Avis, “The Past Participle 
Drank: Standard American English,” American 
Speech, XXVIII (May 1953), pp. 106-111. 
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Grammar in 1942, wrote, “. .. a participle 
drank has been in frequent use for cen- 
turies, possibly to avoid association with 
drunk ‘intoxicated.’ It is now getting rare, 
but instances occur in all the best-known 
authors from Bunyan down to our time.” 
He cited Scott, Shelley, Keats, Trollope, 
and Kingsley, and referred to H. L. 
Mencken as listing drank as a participle. 

Nor are current dictionaries more ac- 
curate in describing contemporary usage. 
The Merriam-Webster New International 
(ed. 2) offers drunk. Similarly with 
the Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries, al- 
though the Barnhart-edited American 
College Dictionary, less pressed for space, 
takes room to admit cagily, “sometimes 
drank.” The New World Webster does 
give drank as participle but labels it 
“archaic.” 

Yet even such recognition as that by 
Curme and the ACD is nothing like Avis’s 
bold statement based upon Atlas evidence. 
This evidence is that even in New Eng- 
land, “the citadel of the prestige dialect,” 
38.1% of the cultivated informants regu- 
larly use drank as the participle and an 
additional 11.9% use it along with drunk, 
while in New York 21.7% of such 
speakers use it, in West Virginia 83.3%, 
and in Pennsylvania 43.7%. For the 
North Central States (except Kentucky, 
where fieldwork is still in process) revised 
figures later than Avis’s are now pro- 
vided by Virginia McDavid (Mrs. Raven 
I. McDavid, Jr.) in her recent unpub- 
lished Minnesota dissertation. In the 
North Central area 54% of the interro- 
gated high school graduates and 33% of 
the college graduates use the participle 
drank. 

To all this evidence there now can be 
added a whole new set of data from the 
recently completed field records of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest. 
In this large five-state area Avis’s con- 
clusion finds even stronger corroboration. 
Here 80.5% of the interviewed high 
school graduates use drank as the past 
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participle, and nearly half, 47%, of the 
cultivated speakers. There is no significant 
regional variation within the Upper Mid- 
west, almost the same relative frequencies 
being found in Minnesota, Iowa, the Da- 
kotas, and Nebraska. Certainly it would 
appear that in this area as well as in New 
England and the North Central states, 
drank is an accepted standard form of the 
past participle. 

Explanation of the exceptional develop- 
ment with drink usually coincides with 
that implied by Goold Brown and offered 
by Jespersen, namely, that there is an 
aversion to the historical drunk because 
of the link with intoxication. On the sup- 
position that women might feel greater 
hesitation on this score than men would, 
a further breakdown of the Upper Mid- 
west figures was made. The complete pic- 
ture, including the data for uneducated 
speakers, is of some interest. Of the 9.7% 
of uneducated informants who use drunk 
as the participle not one is a woman. Of 
the male high school graduates 12% use 


drunk; of the female high school gradu- 
ates, 28.3%. Of the male college graduates 
60% use drunk; of the female college 
graduates, 40%. Certainly there is aver- 
sion to the use of drunk by women, but 
chiefly among the uneducated. Among 
cultivated speakers the distinction by sex 
is hardly significant. Since linguistic 
taboos of this type seem to be stronger 
among uneducated people, it may well be 
that the association of drunk with intoxi- 
cation is the ultimate cause of the pref- 
erence for participial drank. 

Whatever the cause of the large-scale 
rejection of drunk, however, the general 
acceptance of competing drank by from 
one-third to one-half of the cultivated 
speakers in New England, the North 
Central states, the Midland area, and the 
Upper Midwest supports the conclusion 
that we have here a condition of divided 
usage with no sound basis for present ob- 
jection to either drank or drunk in stand- 


ard spoken English. 
Harold B. Allen 


University of Minnesota 


JUST BEFORE CLASS 


I wonder if the student, Shakespeare, knew 
He’d someday stand upon a sill 
And gather dust 
Upon his bust, 
While peering marble-frozen through 
A pane, beyond which other students mill, 
Waiting for 
An opened door. 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 


—Lloyd W. Kline 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS—SECONDARY SECTION 


The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School, Volume III of the Coun- 
cil’s Curriculum Series, which held the 
spotlight at the annual convention in St. 
Louis, received intensive discussion in 
the Secondary Section meeting. Angela 
Broening, associate director of the Cur- 
riculum Commission and chairman of the 
production committee responsible for the 
book, made the presentation and intro- 
duced the committee and contributing 
authors who sat on the platform. 

“The purpose of this volume is to help 
improve the quality of youth’s experience 
with and through language and, as a 
result, to raise the level of linguistic com- 
petence in America,” Dr. Broening said. 
“Hundreds of teachers in every section of 
the country contributed illustrations of 
classroom practice, samples of pupils’ 
work, and photographs of experiences 
with and through language. The best 
thinking and practice in the current teach- 
ing of English are presented in a readable, 
informative style with enough concrete 
examples of the principles discussed to 
make the volume intelligible to educated 
laymen as well as immediately useful to 
the classroom teacher and curriculum 
planner. 

“Interestingly enough, the emphasis in 
the major examination systems of the 
country points to a definite shift in lan- 
guage requirements from specific ground 
to be covered to mental processes and 
skills to be developed. Clarity of thinking, 
the disciplined use of language, and per- 
ceptive, appreciative, and critical reading 
are the skills measured. 

“Colleges say they want high school 
graduates with ability to comprehend and 
to judge critically and appreciatively as 
wholes literary works of a high level of 
maturity. Colleges also want entering 
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students to use language effectively in 
speech and writing. Studies of success in 
college identify the habit of alert, ac- 
curate, and responsive listening as a factor 
in scholastic achievement. 

“These expectations for high school 
graduates are in contrast to the knowledge 
about literature and the knowledge about 
language—the college requirements of 
thirty years ago. The current college em- 
phasis on power-to-do has elements in 
common with what employers are looking 
for in the high school graduates today. 

“Business and industry want employees 
with ability to listen alertly, to read direc- 
tions carefully, to give and get informa- 
tion orally and in writing, and to use lan- 
guage effectively in their relationships 
with their employer, with other employees, 
and with the public. 

“It is not alone the demands of colleges 
and of employers of high school graduates 
which have influenced the program in sec- 
ondary school English. A consideration of 
the personal needs of adolescents has 
brought changes in what literature is 
taught and in the emphasis upon develop- 
ing skill in speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing. To meet the world of change, 
of speed, of massed groups, of heightened 
tensions, of gravely conflicting views, the 
adolescent needs an education of great 
scope and power, an education at once 
more comprehensive and more exact than 
his forefathers required. He must develop 
for himself powers of expression com- 
mensurate with the requirements of an en- 
larged and interrelated world.” 

Following Dr. Broening’s outline of the 
scope and content of the entire book, a 
symposium by Agnella Gunn, Lou La- 
Brant, and William Dusel stressed the 
specific problems of teaching composition, 
with copious references to Volume III. 
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Why Should They Write? 


Agnella Gunn answered this question 
with another : “How else can they learn?” 

“To the teaching of writing Volume 
III gives an approach both realistic 
and ideal. Our society exacts a severe 
penalty if we are not able to write ac- 
ceptably. In fact, it seems lots safer to 
steal than to misspell. Chapter X, ‘De- 
veloping Competence in Grammar, Usage, 
and Spelling,’ provides thirty meaty pages 
of lucid writing full of concrete sugges- 
tions for the classroom teacher. The rela- 
tionship between grammar and usage, the 
implications of linguistics, and the im- 
portance of words are presented in a 
down-to-earth but not pedestrian manner. 
The approach is sound: it comes to grips 
with why, not just how. In Chapter IX, 
‘Meeting Youth’s Needs through Writ- 
ing,’ the rewards of written composition 
are detailed as well as its demands.” 


What Should They Write? 


“Writing is undoubtedly the most diffi- 
cult of the language arts,” said Lou La- 
Brant. “It is based on a series of pre- 
vious learnings. It involves speech, sen- 
tence construction, understanding the rela- 
tionship between sound symbols and 
words, skill in making those symbols 
rapidly, ability to read, and ability to fore- 
see and recall what is to be said. 

“Furthermore, what is put on paper 
is language divorced from the physical 
context, and from intonation, facial ex- 
pression, and gesture. The written sen- 
tence, ‘My cat is clever,’ is therefore more 
abstract than the spoken, ‘See what my 
cat is doing.’ ” 

Dr. LaBrant then presented nine major 
needs for writing, from the simplest to 
the more difficult. Far from being an un- 
necessary luxury, writing has an increas- 
ing importance, and our common neglect 
of written composition in secondary edu- 
cation must cease. “Too often we find it 
supplanted by the filling in of blanks, by 
drills on the structure of sentences no 
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student ever wrote, by study of the pos- 
sible uses of punctuation by a child who 
has never written out his own ideas. Writ- 
ing, like skating or football, is learned by 
doing. If teachers have no time for teach- 
ing writing, they have no time for good 
education.” 


How Should Their Writing be Judged? 


“So many different techniques have 
been recommended for correcting written 
compositions,” said William Dusel, “that 
English teachers need never find their 
work monotonous. There’s no escaping the 
fact that it is tiring and exhausting but 
more effective methods save teacher time. 
We must first decide in conference with 
those who are to be judged, what will 
constitute success. 

“Since there are many kinds of pur- 
poses, there are many kinds of evaluation. 
To make effective answer to the question 
at the back of the mind of the living, 
breathing, thin-skinned adolescent: ‘How 
am I doing ?’, the teacher must understand 
his students. The professional English 
teacher realizes the unreliability of most 
psychological generalizations: he remem- 
bers that all pupils do not respond to com- 
petition with determination to do their 
best ; he has learned that praise stimulates 
the introverted more than blame does, 
but also that the extroverted tend to react 
just the opposite; he has discovered that 
habitually successful learners respond to 
failure by intelligently reappraising their 
problem and increasing their efforts, but 
that chronic failures respond to failure 
by becoming disorganized.” 

The 650 teachers attending the session 
were introduced to the new chairman of 
the Secondary Section Committee, Hardy 
Finch of Greenwich, Connecticut. Helen 
Olson of Seattle, Washington, and Lucile 
Hildinger of Wichita, Kansas, were 
elected to the Nominating Committee, of 
which Lorietta Scheerer of Redondo 
Beach, California, was chosen to act as 
chairman. 

Vircinia Bette Lowers 
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Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


THE WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE. 
By Hammond Innes. Knopf. 1956. $3.75. 
John Sands first discovered the Mary 
Deare abandoned and drifting close to the 
great reef areas of the,Channel Islands. 
She was a floating deathtrap of a freighter 
taken off the junk heap of the China Seas. 
Boarding her out of curiosity, John dis- 
covered Gideon Patch and became involved 
in his mystery and that of the old tub. Mr. 
Innes has read his Conrad, but he has also 
sailed the seas, and this exciting adventure 
story has an authenticity born of his ex- 
periences in the Second World War and 
his first-hand knowledge of the perilous 


Minkies in a storm. 
—Sarah Herndon 


THE WARRIOR. By Frank G. Slaughter. 
Doubleday. 1956. $3.50. 

Charles Paige, who was reared in the 
Florida wilderness and was blood brother 
of Osceola, relates the story of the struggle 
between the Seminoles and the white settlers 
of Florida in the War of 1835. The journa- 
list Marie Campbell by her reports to the 
government tries to get fair treatment for 
the red men. But her own husband, Major 
Campbell, and white settlers aided by 
“blackbirders” (slave hunters from Geor- 
gia) destroy any hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment. The Seminoles retreat to the “grassy 
waters” of the Everglades and some migrate 
to the West. The novel is climaxed by the 
betrayal of Osceola under a flag of truce. 
The historic background ably provided by 
the author leaves the reader with the wish 
that Dr. Slaughter had never had this 
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shameful incident in our history to record. 


—Mildred F, Henry 


OFF LIMITS. By Hans Habe. Frederick 
Fell. 1957. $4.95. 

This novel about the American occupa- 
tion of Germany takes shape around the 
question of what a victorious nation shall 
do with its vanquished foe while it lives 
with it. American policy is often confused 
and contradictory, administered occasionally 
by minor sadists and irresponsible oppor- 
tunists, but also by men of strict integrity 
and intelligence. German social fabric is a 
rubble; the daily experience of its citizens 
is choatic, miserable, and progressively de- 
grading except for its healthiest souls. 
This is a compelling account by a highly 
superior novelist on a subject of broad and 
serious importance. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE NUN’S STORY. By Kathryn Hulme. 
Little, Brown. 1956. $4.00. 

This is the story of a Belgian woman 
during the seventeen years from the time 
when she enters a convent, at twenty, to 
begin a novitiate in what must be as 
rigorously ascetic a discipline as any among 
the Roman Catholic orders, until the time 
when she relinquishes the office of nun and 
returns to secular life because she has been 
unable to carry out the injunction of her 
order against side-taking in World War II. 
Actually a biographical work, though pre- 
sented as a novel, the story generates a 
terrific power from the combination of the 
subject—the sincere endeavor of a warmly 


ihe 
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human person to be a selfless and even 
anonymous saint—and the manner of the 
telling, which is that of delicacy and re- 
straint coupled with unaffected, unsenti- 
mental realism. 

—C. 


TOLBECKEN. By Samuel Shellabarger. 
Little, Brown. 1956. $3.95. 

In 1898, when Jared Tolbecken is just 
eleven, Tolbecken Oak, a sort of signal 
elm of the Tolbecken clan, emblematic, of 
their strength in times past and of their 
hopes in times to come, is blasted by light- 
ning. The fortunes and the morale of the 
family, and particularly Jared, on whom the 
family hopes are pinned, suffer many a 
reverse between 1898 and the day in 1920 
when Tolbecken Oak—really a transplanted 
shoot from the original—is rediscovered and 
the sign is taken. The story is not without 
moments of genuine penetration, but merely 
genteel sentiment is a great deal more per- 


vasive. 


THE FIELD OF VISION. By Wright 
Morris. Harcourt. 1956. $3.50. 

In this strange novel a Mexican bullring 
becomes a kind of mirror for individual 
flashbacks to events shared by a party of 
Nebraska tourists but differently remem- 
bered and understood. Central is Gordon 
Boyd, part genius, part derelict, never con- 
formist, whose actions, whether trying to 
walk on water or cherishing Ty Cobb’s 
trouser pocket, fascinate but puzzle his con- 
ventional friend McKee. Boyd’s imaginative 
field of vision, shared briefly by Mrs. Mc- 
Kee, is at the end transmitted by verbal 
alchemy to the McKee grandson, a Davy 
Crockett youngster. Hardly a significant 
book but interesting for its experimental 
style and structure. 

—William Randel 


JACK LONDON’S TALES OF ADVEN- 
TURE. Edited by Ewing Shepard. Hanover 
House. 1956, $4.95. 

Despite the editor’s satisfaction in the 
title, this large selection (531 pp.) rep- 
resents more than tales of adventure. The 
brief introduction, although not the work 
of a scholar, is interesting and informative. 
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The contents of the book are indicated by 
the titles of the six divisions: “The Young 
Man,” “The Adventures,” “The Reporter,” 
“The Novelist,” “The Short Story Writer,” 
and “A Photographic Album.” Selections 
from the fabulous Jack London’s writings, 
many of them not previously published in 
book form, are arranged to give an account 
—although not complete—of his life. Fifty- 
six photographs illustrate the account. Ad- 
venture is dominant. 

—?P. 


A HARVEST OF STORIES. By Dorothy’ 

Canfield. Harcourt. 1956. $5.00. 
Twenty-eight stories, written over a half 
century, appear in this “harvest.” These 
are three main groups, “Vermont Memo- 
ries,” “Men, Women—and Children,” and 
“War.” Miss Canfield’s remarkable insight 
into character is again impressed upon the 
reader as is her ability to create the credible 
situation. She is especially sensitive to the 
values of life in Vermont, but her excellent 
stories are limited in locale to no one region 
or one nation. Her range in character and 
theme is admirably shown by such dis- 
similar stories as “The Bedquilt,” “The Ap- 
prentice,” “Sex Education,” and “The Old 
Soldier.” Her reputation is here confirmed. 
—?P. 


SEIZE THE DAY. By Saul Bellow. 
Viking. 1956. $3.00. 

The novelette, the three short stories, 
and the one-act play which make up this 
collection have all appeared earlier in peri- 
odicals. All are eminently worthy, too, of 
being reprinted. The characteristic subjects 
for Bellow’s sympathetically ironic treat- 
ment are harried individuals who are al- 
ready long used to being tripped up by the 
miscarriage of events in a world too com- 
plex for them. They are now destined to 
be felled again and yet to get up and try 
once more. The result is at times, as in the 
novelette for which this volume is named, 
a deeply stirring poignancy. At times, as in 
the play, it is a refreshing kind of lunacy. 


THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION 
STORIES AND NOVELS: 1956. Edited 
by T. E. Dikty. Frederick Fell. 1956. $3.50. 
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November choice of the Science-Fiction 
Book Club, this collection presents thirteen 
tales of Tomorrow, selected by one of the 
most distinguished editors in the field. 
Though “best” is a relative term, Dikty has 
certainly achieved variety in this exciting 
anthology. The theme familiar to all SF 
fans, man’s conquest of space, appears at 
least by inference in each of the stories; 
but there are surprising new presentations, 
skillful characterization, and inventiveness 
that keeps a few jumps ahead of technology. 
Extra-sensory perception is accepted as a 
fact, and other frontiers of the mind are 
conquered. One exciting yarn shows the 
workings of the mental hospital of the 


future. 
—Olive Cross 


STORIES TO REMEMBER. Selected by 
Thomas B. Costain and John Beecroft. 
Doubleday. 1956. $7.50 for two volumes. 
This two-volume anthology of fiction is 
handsomely bound in gray, with gold letter- 
ing on a red panel on the spine. The brief 
introduction is by Mr. Costain. In all, six 
complete novels and thirty-three short 
stories are included, chosen for “their 
originality and readability and for the repu- 
tations they have built for themselves and 
their authors.” The novels are Selma Lager- 
16f’s The General’s Ring, Robert Nathan’s 
Portrait of Jennie, MacKinlay Kantor’s The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Conrad Rich- 
ter’s The Sea of Grass, and Enid Bagnold’s 
National Velvet. The short stories are by 
authors of comparable stature. The selec- 
tions are a compliment to the discriminating 
taste of Mr. Costain and Mr. Beecroft. 


THE PERSIMMON TREE: NEW PAS- 
TORAL AND LYRICAL POEMS. By 
Peter Viereck. Scribner’s. 1956. $3.00. 
Since Terror and Decorum, a first book of 
poems, won the Pulitzer prize in 1948, 
Peter Viereck has been in the poetry lover’s 
eye. In 1950 appeared Strike Through the 
Mask, and in 1952 The First Morning. And 
now, after four years, comes another col- 


lection. In addition to the sections indicated 
in the sub-title, there are two others: 
“Merely Explicit or Topical” and “Roman 
Cadences.” The present volume is perhaps 
the most significant to appear. The pastoral 
yet has a freshness of appeal. Throughout 
the collection the reader is impressed with 
the distillation of experience, the mastery 
of technique, and the genuineness of feel- 


ing. 
—?P. 


THE WAY TO KEEP HIM AND FIVE 
OTHER PLAYS BY ARTHUR MUR- 
PHY. Edited by John Pike Emory. New 
York University Press. 1956. $10.00. 
Arthur Murphy probably put more good 
stock plays on the London boards than any 
other dramatist of his day. Two of his 
comedies, The Way to Keep Him and Know 
Your Own Mind, challenge comparison with 
the finest work of his more famous contem- 
poraries, Goldsmith and Sheridan. Professor 
Emory has rendered an important service 
in making easily accessible six of Murphy’s 
best comedies. Each play has an excellent 
critical and historical introduction and foot- 
notes to clarify allusions which today’s 
reader might otherwise miss. The general 
reader as well as the specialist will relish 
this sparkling collection. 
—James Preu 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1955-1956. Edited 
by Louis Kronenberger. Dodd, Mead. 1956. 
$5.00. 

This latest volume of the Burns Mantle 
Yearbook is, like its predecessors, a most 
valuable item for the library of any student 
of current theatre and contemporary dra- 
matic literature. It contains the usual ex- 
cellently abbreviated versions of ten top 
Broadway plays—including large sections of 
the actual text. Issued in annual volumes 
since 1919, this “best plays” series not only 
makes a selection of outstanding produc- 
tions but gives brief summaries of all plays 
produced in New York plus a host of other 
pertinent and interesting facts concerning 


the theatre. 
—Claude R. Flory 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE: A PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE WRITER 
IN AMERICA. By Van Wyck Brooks and 
Otto Bettmann. Dutton. 1956. $8.50. 

Dr. Bettmann, a professional pictorial re- 
searcher skilled in graphic documentation, 
has abridged Van Wyck Brooks’s five-vol- 
ume literary history, Makers and Finders, 
and illustrated it in absorbing detail with 
over five hundred pictures which are far 
more than a mere supplement: they form in 
themselves an expressive history almost 
startlingly vivid even without Brooks’s al- 
ready justly famous text. The book is one to 
read from cover to cover, one to browse 
through, studying the fascinating pictures, 
and one to enjoy as an elegant example of 
fine design. 

—C, 


THE ORWELL READER. By George 
Orwell. Introduction by Richard H. Rovere. 
Harcourt. 1956. $5.95. 

The 450 pages of this anthology exhibit 
Orwell’s development as writer and thinker 
in all his range and variety. Generous 
chunks from all five of his novels appear, as 
well as selections from most of his other 
works, and in their entirety his essays on 
Kipling, Tolstoy, and Swift. Of particular 
interest to teachers of English are his 
essays, “Politics and the English Language” 
and “The Prevention of Literature.” 

—Paul Stoakes 


THE SPIRIT OF TRAGEDY. Herbert J. 
Muiler. Knopf. 1956. $5.00. 

Tragedy is an experience felt by all men 
but expressed by but few, and those in the 
Western world. Professor Muller’s inquiry 
plunges the author into the problem of the 
distinctive tragic effect discernible so 
seldom in dramatic art. Against a historical 


and philosophical background, the author. 


discusses the few great periods of tragedy 
as well as significant writers of many 
periods. Constantly he reminds the reader 
that tragedy (as indeed, all literature) must 
be a comment on life. With the evaluations 
of the author, readers may not always agree, 
though they will invariably find his remarks 
provocative. 


—Laura Jepsen 
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ALL THE HAPPY ENDINGS. By Helen 
Waite Papashvily. Harper. 1956. $3.50. 
During the nineteenth century, America’s 


-“scribbling women” wrote hundreds of 


pious, seemingly innocuous domestic novels 
which sold millions of copies. Now de- 
servedly forgotten as literature, these 
novels nevertheless document the popular 
social climate of their period. Mrs. Papash- 
vily examines this neglected material and 
declares it to be largely propaganda for 
the feminist movement. Her thesis is re- 
freshing, even amusing, but it restricts her 
Criticism to but one aspect of the novels. 
She develops that aspect thoroughly and 
honestly, however, and the volume emerges 
as an interesting sequel to Herbert Ross 
Brown’s definitive The Sentimental Novel 
in America; 1789-1860. 

—Hardin McD. Goodman 


A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by John D. Yohannon. John 
Day. 1956. $7.50. 

No general anthology of Oriental litera- 
ture has been on the American book market 
for a number of years, and this collection is 
a praiseworthy measure towards supplying 
the lack. The editor is a native of Persia 
who moved to America as a boy and has 
had many years of training as a student 
and teacher of Oriental literature. The 
contents of his book, a critical selection of 
already existing translations (among them, 
for example, Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam), 
are arranged by type—story, drama, song, 
scripture—and are accompanied by a gen- 
eral introduction, headnotes, bibliographies, 
and chronological charts of Asian cultural 
and literary history. 


WILD TRAIN: THE STORY OF THE 
ANDREWS RAIDERS. By Charles 
O’Neill. Random House. 1956. $6.00. 

Who were the twenty-two young Ohio 


-men in the Andrews raiding group of April 


1862? What really happened during the 
eight hours of struggle along a stretch of 
Georgia railroad track? What happened to 
the raiders after this famous Civil War 
episode? Largely in the participants’ own 
words, involving some tedious repetition but 
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revealing significant character differences, 
Mr. O’Neill records their secret service mis- 
ion, followed by the chase, capture, court 
trials, prison breaks, and escape journeys. 
An absorbing series of events is rescued 
from fantastic myth to an even more as- 
tonishing reality. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


GRAY GHOSTS AND REBEL RAID- 
ERS. By Virgil Carrington Jones. Henry 
Holt. 1956. $4.50. 

In presenting the first full account of 
Confederate guerrilla warfare, Mr. Jones 
has added a genuinely new and important 
chapter to the history of the Civil War. 
Fashioning the results of years of pains- 
taking research into a thrill-packed nar- 
rative, he chronicles exploits so daring and 
ingenious that they would be well nigh in- 
credible if he did not document them so 
fully. Mr. Jones argues convincingly that 
the guerrillas prolonged the war for several 
months. They harassed the Federal armies 
and disrupted their communications, in- 
tercepting couriers, blowing up bridges, and 
capturing trains. They even kidnapped three 
Union generals! 

—James Preu 


THE MUSES ARE HEARD. By Truman 
Capote. Random House. 1956. $3.00. 

Mr. Capote, a penetrating and sensitive 
observer, accompanied the Porgy and Bess 
cast and staff to Leningrad in December 
1955 for the Russian premiére of Gersh- 
win’s opera. This is his relentlessly reveal- 
ing report. As the story of the trip unfolds, 
certain personalities among the Americans 
stand out like characters in a novel, and 
the contacts with the Russian people and 
conditions have the quality of Kafka fic- 
tion. Although most of this material ap- 
peared recently in The New Yorker, its in- 
terest and importance well warrant its being 
preserved in book form. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. By Vincent 
Sheean. Random House. 1956, $4.75. 

The first and last love of this distin- 
guished foreign correpondent and author 
happens to be music, and this book is a 
fascinating account of his personal ex- 
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periences as a layman in the musical world. 
As a listener his particular interest is opera, 
and he treats the reader to an intimate reve- 
lation of life in his realm, Not only does he 
comment on the great among contemporary 
musical personalities and performances, but 
he discusses with acumen such subjects as 
the relationship between music and world 
politics, the Chautauqua, the church, the 
theatre, and hi-fi. A most rewarding book 
for opera lovers in particular and music 


lovers in general. 
—Thomas Wright 


MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By 
Harnett T. Kane with Inez Henry. Double- 
day. 1956. $3.95. 

A biography of Martha Berry, Miracle in 
the Mountains is a warm, understanding 
account of the founder of Berry Schools for 
mountain people. Her love for the beauty 
of southern mountains, her passion for self- 
sustaining human enterprise, her contagious 
enthusiasm for her schools, her dauntless 
courage involve not mountain people alone 
but all whom she meets, great capitalists and 
statesmen and educators at home and abroad 
coming as readily under her spell as the 
humblest boy with his pig for his tuition. 
The charm of the book is in its wholesome 
respect for all people—the exalted, who lift, 
and the lowly, who aspire. 

—Martha G. Chapman 


THE YEAR OF MY REBIRTH. By Jesse 
Stuart. McGraw-Hill. 1956. $4.75. 

This book is made up of a prelude, which 
describes the author’s coronary occlusion, 
and a sort of diary or running comment 
on his thoughts and actions on ten or twelve 
days in each month of the year. He touches 
upon the animals, the trees, and the flowers 
peculiar to the place and the season; on the 
acres he loves deeply and explores daily; 
on the neighbors and their doings; on his 
own feelings as he grows stronger each 
day; and on his interest in the world about 
him. The book has rare charm. The style is 
simple yet beautiful. Every little story, every 
bit of philosophy reflects the kindly nature 
of a man who loves his land and his fellow- 
men. 

—Hudson Rogers 
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GRIZZLIES IN THEIR BACK YARD. 
By Beth Day. Messner. 1956. $3.50. 

Big plus marks for this fascinating tale 
of life in the wild woods of British Co- 
lumbia. Jim and Laurette Stanton will prob- 
ably be besieged by letters from readers 
wanting to move in on their continuing ad- 
venture with grizzlies, glaciers, giant firs, 
twelve-foot snowfalls. This spirited pair left 
Seattle back in 1919 with a stake of eight 
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hundred dollars and headed north in their 
small boat for a long fishing trip. They 
never went back to Seattle. For thirty-seven 
years they have stayed in the wilderness, 
trapping, hand-logging, felling cedars to 
build a house, being friendly to bears, In- 
dians, tramps, sportsmen, and meeting one 
crisis after another with humor, excitement, 
and a great deal of warm humanity. 


—Olive Cross 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE TROUBLE HUNTERS. By Mont- 
gomery Atwater. Random. $2.95. 

A new Atwater book is always an event 
for teen-aged boys. This one carries on the 
virile tradition of the earlier volumes, even 
involving some of the same characters. Don 
Buckley, a young rancher, is drafted by his 
ranger friends, Hank Winton and Jim 
Dade, to assume the role of a packer in the 
Forest Service and try to find the man in 
the Service who has stolen a fortune in 
platinum bars. Don makes many false 
starts, but with the aid of his dog wins 
through to success. As usual, the book is 
chock-full of interesting material about the 
Forestry Service, written from the author’s 
own first-hand experiences. Atwater’s char- 
acters tend to follow a pattern of bigness 
and goodness going together. Exciting 
events and rugged outdoor life will always 
be good bait for the boys. 


IS THIS MY LOVE? By Gertrude E. 
Finney. Longmans, $3.00. 

As in the author’s two earlier books for 
teen-agers, this one succeeds admirably in 
evoking a historical background while at 
the same time telling a fascinating story 
that in itself holds the reader’s interest. 
Beatrice Whitcliff and her best friend Jen- 
nifer Abbot sail on the bride ship for James- 
town in 1620. Beatrice does not really in- 
tend to marry, but she wants to see her 
brother and then return to England. In the 
new colony she is baffled by the threat of 


the Indians. She goes through the horrors 
of the summer fever period. She becomes 
the tutor to the Governor’s children. Mar- 
riage proposals come from several sources 
but after a brush with the Indians, she finds 
that she is in love with the taciturn Charles 
Brill. There is depth of characterization in 
this story as well as skill in writing. 


ADVENTURE IN STORE. By Helen 
Miller Swift. Longmans. $3.00. 

Joan Peter’s mother wants her to become 
a singer, but Joan herself has always 
wanted to follow her Aunt Kay and become 
a buyer in a department store. Joan is con- 
vinced that a college education is a waste 
of time and that she too can achieve emi- 
nence, like her aunt, by starting out as a 
stock girl and working her way up. Her 
parents are persuaded to let her take a year 
off between high school and college to try 
store work. Joan finds in this year that times 
have changed and that desire to achieve is 
not enough. She learns, too, that some of 
her sophomoric judgments of people are all 
wrong. At the end of the year, she is ready 
to go to college to further her career. It is 
refreshing to read a vocational story in 
which the heroine does not become the 
store’s most valued saleswoman in a few 
short weeks. The story moves forward 
quickly and the information about store 
work is deftly worked into the plot. The 
young people react to each other as real 
adolescents do. 
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THIS WAY, DELIGHT. Selected by Her- 
bert Read. Pantheon. $3.50. 

A collection of poetry that is beautiful in 
its physical appearance as well as in the 
poetry it presents is always an exciting find. 
This Way, Delight lives up to these quali- 
ties. It is a joy to look at, to hold, and to 
dip into. Here the reader will find a wide 
range of lyric poetry from the Eliza- 
bethans to Dylan Thomas, from poems 
by children to those by highly sophisticated 
writers. In general the book is designed for 
the sensitive reader, for it contains princi- 
pally fragile lyrics rather than robust poetry 
of sports, the woods, and science. This 
quality can be seen in the titles of the five 
sections under which the poems are 
grouped: “Charms,” “Songs,” “Enchant- 
ments,” “Escapes,” and “Stories.” In a way 
the book might best be described as “poetry 
for the poet,” either adolescent or adult. 


TIME FOR THE STARS. By Robert 
Heinlein. Scribner’s, $2.75. 

Each new Heinlein book reconvinces the 
reviewer that here is one of the best of the 
science fiction writers. He always manages 
to project a dream of the future convincing 
in its scientific plausibility yet filled with 
human aspirations. In order to send out 
ships that approximate the speed of light, 
science has to find some way for the ships 
to communicate with earth more rapidly 
than the speed of light. Psychological ex- 
periments have discovered that occasionally 
among identical twins complete mental 
telepathy takes place. Tom and Pat are such 
twins. One is sent to a star ship commis- 
sioned to investigate distant solar systems, 
while the other remains earthbound to re- 
ceive messages. Through this device, Hein- 
lein suggests that simultaneous transmission 
through space is possible, a concept which 
destroys all present principles of physics in 
which transmission must operate in a time 
sequence. Here is a fascinating and exciting 
story, making real and tangible the Einstein 
concepts of time, space, matter relation- 
ships. But Heinlein also deals with problems 
of human psychology and the subconscious 
rivalry that exists between the twins. 


THE PROUD AIR. By Jessica Lyon. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.75. 


Here is a type of book of which we need 
more. Not quite an adult novel, it seems far 
more mature than does the usual teen-age 
school story. Lynn Aherne and Jeff Conshay 
are young adults out of college and on their 
their first jobs in New York City. Both 
come from wealthy families and have lived 
lives filled with social engagements with the 
“right” people at the “right” places. Their 
love affair blossoms amidst expensive 
clothes, visits to night clubs, elaborate cor- 
sages, and a round of wedding showers. 
Both families, however, suddenly are pitched 
into straitened circumstances and the 
young people must face life on a different 
level. The book is almost good. It will serve 
definitely for the maturing girl in eleventh 
and twelfth grades who is not quite ready 
for full-fledged adult fare. The book falls 
short in the somewhat contrived accidents 
that reduce the financial levels of the 
families. It falls short also in the overtly 
smug attitudes that the two young people 
take in the first section. 


HOSPITAL ZONE. By Mary Stolz. Har- 
pers. $2.50. 

Here is another truly distinguished con- 
tribution to the field of teen-age literature. 
In many ways it is better than any of the 
other Stolz books since it avoids some of the 
defects of her earlier writing. As with all of 
the Stolz books, there is a complicated, 
many-faceted presentation of a slice of 
human life. Honey Kirkwood is in her 
senior year of nurses’ training. On the sur- 
face, she is an affable, attractive, happy 
personality. The story centers in Honey’s 
awareness that she does not really know 
who she is and the theme is Honey’s search 
for her own identity. The book covers only 
a short time interval, and like life, there 
is no real beginning and no real end. But 
the reader becomes deeply involved with a 
person and feels a unity in seeing this slice 
of his life. 

This is a better book, I feel, than earlier 
Stolz books in at least two ways. First, it 
avoids the fairy book ending of each of her 
other books. Honey is left still in the air 
with the dark and appealing Dr. Dragone 
still completely unconscious of her as a 
human being. Second, the philosophizing 
about life is normally integrated into the 
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casual thinking and casual hen sessions in- 
stead of being artificially imposed on the 
story. Here is a book that is a “must” in 
a high school library. 


FROZEN FIRE. By Armstrong Sperry. 
Doubleday. $2.75. 

Here is a spine-tingling adventure story 
that is hard to put down. Pete Warner is 
trying to organize an expedition to go into 
the Mato Grosso country of the Amazon 
jungle to study the natives’ medicinal herbs. 
But the scientific aspects of the trip take a 
back seat when Pete is persuaded to let 
young Bud Chandler go alone to hunt for 
his uncle’s lost treasure. Pete hires Thomas 
Brown as the foreman of the expedition, 
and though he proves able on the trail both 
Pete and Bud worry about his personal 
reasons for heading into the jungle. Bud 
does find his treasure and Pete the head- 
hunters he was seeking, but the story has 
a twist to its ending. The pace is fast, the 
characters vivid and interesting, but best of 
all are the feel and smell and the sights of 
the jungle. Mr. Sperry has made the Ama- 
zon a vivid thing. 


THE BIG RACE, THE STORY OF 
MOTOR RACING. By Ernst Rosemann. 
Robert Bently, Inc. $4.00. 


Here is real caviar for the general. In 
this case the generals are those boys who 
live in the auto shop of your school and 
arrive in your English classes with greasy 
fingers. The book is in a way an encyclo- 
pedia of information that has never been 
collected together in one place. In exciting, 
expository prose it tells of the history of 
auto racing during the twentieth century, 
devoting sections to each of the major races 
and detailing the development of fine en- 
gines and beautiful machines. Individual 
sections tell of individual races in which 
there were peaks of excitement, of tragedy, 
of victory. 128 full-page illustrations carry 
the reader through many races with detailed 
drawings of the cars that participated. An 
avid car enthusiast who is now a college 
senior said, “I’d have given a million dol- 
lars to have had this book when I was in 
high school.” 


SPEED SIX. By Bruce Carter. Harper. 
$2.50. 


For a boy who likes cars, any cars, this 
story cannot help catching and holding his 
attention. Three young Englishmen own a 
garage that specializes in“vintage” cars, and 
their favorite is a well-preserved, unique 
Speed Six Bentley which they have named 
Diane. Hard pressed by debts, Danny Black, 
the general manager, and Johnny Wild, race 
driver and salesman, have the crazy notion 
of entering Diane in the dangerous twenty- 
four hour race at Le Mans, France, to try 
and win top money. Mervyn Williams, their 
genius of an engineer, agrees and Diane is 
pitted against the best designed and manu- 
factured cars of today. The car wins 
through the luck, skill, and dogged determi- 
nation of the three men. A well-told story 
that changes the pattern of the usual racing 
story. 


THE BOY NEXT DOOR. By Betty 
Cavanna. Morrow. $2.75. 


A new Betty Cavanna book is always an 
event. This one comes closer in quality to 
some of the better earlier works of the 
writer than have her last two or three 
books. Jean Howard has always taken Ken 
Sanderson, her next door neighbor, much 
for granted. They have had a comfortable 
understanding until Jane pulls away from 
him when he tries to kiss her. Disgusted 
with herself, she watches Ken suddenly 
shift his attention to her younger sister. 
Jane finds herself involved in the midst of a 
difficult situation involving Ken’s younger 
brother with whom she baby-sits, the school 
annual that she edits, her parents who are 
observers of the situation, and an interest- 
ing English boy from a neighboring town. 
As in all the good Cavanna stories, this one 
is artfully complicated by a number of 
facets which give reality to the plot. There 
is the ring of truth to the emotions that 
Jane experiences as she struggles to find her 
own identity and her cwn personality. 


FRANCIE COMES HOME. By Emily 
Hahn. Watts. $2.75. 

Like many sequels, the new Francie story 
doesn’t quite live up to the quality of the 
first book. After her year in English schools 
and several years in Portugal and New 
York City, Francie returns to her mid- 
western community of Jefferson because 
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of her father’s straitened circumstances. 
The place she had fought against leaving 
reveals itself to her sophisticated eyes as 
dumpy, plain, and unexciting. She finds her 
former friends married and talking about 
babies and their homes. She takes a job 
working in a small gift shop where she is 
appalled at the taste of the matrons who 
come in to buy. In a way the story becomes 
a kind of juvenile Main Street in its ex- 
ploration of small town life. But eventually 
Francie finds her love and a place for her- 
self. If the earlier Francie books have in- 
terested your students, this will round out 
the picture for them. 


SABRE PILOT. By Stephen W. Meader. 
Harcourt. $2.75. 


Sabre Pilot was written at the request of 


the author’s sons after their experience in 
the Air Corps. Meader set out to see the 
training program that a pilot goes through 
and to talk to the personnel involved. From 
this beginning, the book is about what would 
be expected. Here is a carefully-done docu- 
mentary of the experiences of a pilot from 
the time he enlists to the time that he is 
wounded in Korea. It is written in a straight 
journalistic style with statistics given about 
men and planes, and much detailing of the 
process of training. Unfortunately, Meader 
ties this information into the imaginative 
story of a boy named Kirk Owen who goes 
through the experience. But Kirk never be- 
comes a human personality whose fate is 
of concern to the reader. As information, 
this is a fine book; as literature, it leaves 
much to be desired. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 


The long arm of the morning 


Reaches out 


And stifles their yawns. 


Impassive as pawns 


On a chess board 


They wait courteously, mature, 


For me to finish, 
Bored with me, 
English III 

And Life 

And Literature. 


The sagging shoulder of the afternoon 


Slumps down, 


And in desperation I subside 


To let them describe 


What they have stored 
Within themselves, burning, sure. 


No longer are they 


Bored with me, 
English III 
And Life 

And Literature. 


Muncie, Indiana 


—Anthony Tovatt 
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Erik Barnouw’s Mass Communication: 
Television, Radio, Film, Press: The Media 
and Their Practice in the United States of: 
America (Rinehart, $4.50) deserves a place 
in your library next to Seldes’ The Public 
Arts (Simon & Schuster). Barnouw, an as- 
sociate professor of dramatic arts at Co- 
lumbia, has been a free lance writer in all 
the media he describes, program director for 
several advertising agencies, network script 
editor, and. government communications 
consultant. His idealism, then, is tempered 
but not a bit weakened or compromised by 
a lively sense of the facts of life in the 
communication industries. This awareness 
is indispensable: too much well-intentioned 
criticism of excesses on the mass media is 
irrelevant because ignorant of the practical 
preconditions for achieving excellence. 
Barnouw’s expertise is apparent in all four 
sections of his book: on the history, the 
psychology, the individual media, and the 
sponsors of mass communication. 

Barnouw sees mass communication as an 
intrinsic part of the larger industrial revolu- 
tion, characterized by quantity production 
(of words, images, sounds), wide geo- 
graphic distribution, and retail outlets. Par- 
ticularly fresh and convincing is his meta- 
phor of the local broadcasting station as a 
supermarket of information and culture. 
Just as the local A & P stocks local produce 
in addition to nationally advertised brands 
of canned goods, so must the local station 
create its own local programs in addition to 
serving as a distribution outlet for programs 
canned in New York or Hollywood. This 
single image provides the broadcaster and 
journalist with an entire theory of respon- 
sible communication. May many of them 
read Barnouw’s book and act upon its ma- 


ture and realistic idealism. Barnouw is not 
“shocked” by the blatant emotional appeal 
of successful entertainment. The trick is 
to reach man’s mind by touching his heart. 
The great challenge to the serious broad- 
caster, then, lies not in appealing to highly 
focussed, intellectually disciplined audiences 
within easy reach; he must rather aim at the 
unfocussed audiences that most desperately 
need intelligent perspectives on their lives 
and problems. 

Finally, on the basis of his great ex- 
perience in the media, he insists on an es- 
sentially optimistic principle: not only is 
triviality no guarantee to success on the 
media, but substance is not doomed to fail- 
ure. The real question is not whether the 
program or message is fluff or great wis- 
dom, but rather does the form of the mes- 
sage engage the deepest sympathies and en- 
ergies of man. Neither Pollyanna nor Cas- 
sandra, Bartnouw is a toughminded idealist 
who knows it’s not enough to feel superior 
to frequent vulgarity on the media. The man 
with important ideas must learn how to use 
these new disciplines of communication. 
Clear, informed, completely unsentimental, 
Barnouw’s book will give most teachers all 
the perspective they need on the media that 
predetermine the minds and sensibilities of 
their students. 


FILM 


Movie-goers in search of truly critical 
reviews usually find such a quest a long 
day’s journey into night. Daily newspapers 
generally have all the dispassionate ob- 
jectivity of the ads in the adjoining col- 
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umns, Magazine critics are hampered by 
lack of space. Film magazines generally 
seem more intent on proving their superior- 
ity to Hollywood than on developing more 
mature patrons. One wishes, if not for more 
“positive” criticism (which so easily slips 
into blurbdom), then for coherent prin- 
ciples that illuminate the art in the better 
movies as well as explain its absence in the 
worst ones. 

Two essays on the movies in recent paper- 
back anthologies provide such sorely needed 
perspective: Pauline Kael assails “Movies, 
the Desperate Art” in Modern Writing #3 
(Berkley Books, 50¢) and Sidney A. Dia- 
mond appraises the difficulties of “Creating 
for the Screen” in New World Writing #10 
(New American Library, 50¢). Both have 
the virtues of the general essay (as opposed 
to the ad hoc fare of column criticism) ; 
each has the further asset of familiar, spe- 
cific examples to support the general prin- 
ciples laid down. 

Diamond’s approach is historical, techni- 
cal, anatomical (but not forbidding as some 
film esthetics is); Kael’s is sociological. 
“Creating for the Screen” presents the basic 
grammar of the film and explains clearly the 
artistic importance of the many people in 
the credits other than the blatantly bally- 
hooed actors. Diamond also analyzes the 
movie’s special qualities as an art, distin- 
guishing it from related forms like the stage 
play. Miss Kael, again complementing Dia- 
mond’s article, warns of the rarified non- 
sense that this esthetic approach some- 
times engenders—such as the purists’ ra- 
tionale for the “chase” of cowboy and Key- 
stone fame. Where Diamond outlines an 
ideal esthetic for movies, Miss Kael ex- 
plains why they so often fall short of their 
great potential. Movies are spectacular be- 
cause size sells; broadminded “critics” pan- 
der to a false conception of democracy; 
significant experimentation is short-cir- 
cuited by both box office and the security- 
ridden fans fixated on early Chaplin and 
René Clair. Worst of all, the pressures of 
well-intentioned groups have calcified the 
image of minority members as heroes and 
of marriage as romance. The two essays 
provide the teacher and intelligent student 
with an excellent introduction to the movie 
both as art form and popular culture. 
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BROADCAST 


NBC-TV carries away cultural honors 
this month. One of the most ominous recent 
notes in discussions among broadcasters, 
however, is the threatened disappearance of 
the spectacular—the big-budget, ninety- 
minute show, in which category are most 
programs of high cultural value. If larger 
audiences do not materialize for these pro- 
grams, they will disappear from network 
schedules, to be replaced by formula shows, 
cheap to produce and ephemeral by design. 

La Traviata by Verdi (NBC Opera Thea- 
tre, 2:00-4:30 p.m., NBC-TV, February 10) 
stars Elaine Malbin as Violetta, John Alex- 
ander as Alfredo, and Igor Gorin as Ger- 
mont. The opera is based on the “Camille” 
story. For study suggestions see George 
Huddock’s essay in February 1957 Clearing 
House. Your students will appreciate the 
NBC Opera Company’s efforts to bring 
operas in English to the American public; 
see Chandler Cowle’s explanation in Oc- 
tober 1956 Clearing House. Superior stu- 
dents should study W. H. Auden’s transla- 
tion of Mozart’s The Magic Flute (Random 
House) for an earlier NBC Opera presenta- 
tion. 

The last announcement is best of all: Julie 
Harris will recreate her Broadway role 
in Jean Anouilh’s The Lark (Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, 9-10:30 p.m., February 10). Com- 
pare this version with Siobhan McKenna’s 
RCA Victor recording of Bernard Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, to be reviewed here next month. 
Tape the soundtrack of The Lark for an 
introduction to comparative esthetics. 


RECORDINGS 


A composer’s pleasure in a piece of litera- 
ture frequently leads him to the sincerest of 
compliments: a composition based on that 
writer’s work. Such musical tributes pro- 
vide the English teacher with a sound ra- 
tionale for introducing students in literature 
classes to contemporary music. Several of 
these musical variations on literary genius 
have recently monopolized this department’s 
hi-fi: Virgil Thomson’s “Five Songs from 
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THE PUBLIC ARTS 


William Blake” (Columbia LP, ML 4919), 
Aaron Copland’s “Twelve Poems of Emily 
Dickinson” (Columbia LP, ML 5106), and 
Igor Stravinsky’s “In Memoriam Dylan 
Thomas” and “Three Shakespeare Songs’ 
(Columbia LP, ML 5107). 

The Thomson disc is perhaps the best oné 
for in-class use. Mr. Thomson wrote: “It 
was my hope in selecting these poems to 
give a compact but complete view of Blake’s 
humane philosophy. I did not attempt to in- 
clude his prophetic ideas, as expounded in 
the hermetic writings.” The five poems set 
to music, with Mack Harrell’s baritone voice 
and the Philadelphia under Ormandy, are 
“The Divine Image,” “Tiger! Tiger !,” “The 
Land of Dreams,” “The Little Black Boy,” 
and “Did Those Feet.” Highly recom- 
mended. 

The Copland and Stravinsky are both in- 
teresting but perhaps more suitable for a 


classroom library. Somehow Martha Lip- , 
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ton’s voice and Copland’s music don’t seem 
to embody the spirit of the poetry as effec- 
tively as the Blake recording does; and 
Stravinsky’s advanced musical style would 
probably be too steep for most students. “Do 
Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night” is the 
Thomas poem presented by Stravinsky. 

The essential point of the “community of 
arts” is made clearly ‘by this kind of re- 
cording. There are other ways to illustrate 
this same concept of the crossfertilization of 
esthetic traditions: the operatic presentation 
of Shakespeare’s plays; the Leonard Bern- 
stein-Lillian Hellman-Richard Wilbur musi- 
cal comedy based on Voltaire’s Candide ; the 
musical comedy Lil’ Abner, wherein the low- 
ly comic strip stimulates the Broadway 
stage; the musical embodiment of the Greek 
myths. The LP is going to allow us to de- 
stroy the false image of literature as isolated 
from the other arts. 


From Bridey Murphy To The Magic Casements—[Continued from page 103] 


to the intellect through literal exposi- 
tion. One gains insight into timeless 
and universal truths about life and the 
_ human soul through intuitive apprehen- 
sion of thoughts and feelings from a 
work of art, whether it be music, paint- 
ing, or literature. Perhaps a thoughtful 
and well-directed study of great litera- 


ture reflecting man’s feelings about the 
unknown can help young people de- 
velop, from their present formless con- 
glomeration of unevaluated and unin- 
terpreted concepts of the metaphysical, 
an insight into some of the deepest and 
most complex human emotions. 


New Reading Journal 


The Department of English, Purdue University, announces that a‘new journal 
on reading will be published by the department beginning next fall. The new 
magazine will deal with the teaching of reading at the high school, college, and 
adult levels. Professor George Schick will act as editor. 


OMPOSITION 


ADVENTURE 


New Textbooks 


YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 1. By Lou 
LaBRANT, ELIzABETH Rose, MARGARET 
PaIntTeER, and Marre Illustrated 
by JEANNE Benpicxk. McGraw-Hill. 1956. 


YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 2. By Lou 
LaBrant, Rosk, MARGARET 
PAINTER, Marte Bawpripce, and 
SAMPLE GuyOL. Illustrated by JEANNE BEN- 
pick. McGraw-Hill. 1956. 

At the 1956 NCTE convention a speaker 
indicated that in his opinion it was all too 
frequently true that it was not the head 
of a particular school’s English department, 
nor the principal of the school, nor the 
superintendent who determined the English 
curriculum for a particular school’s Eng- 
lish classes. When queried as to the identity 
of the person who determined the course 
content, the speaker quickly replied, “The 
writers of the textbooks used in the school’s 
courses.” Because the present reviewer has 
preferred to set his own course content 
rather than accept some textbook author’s 
content, he has not used any textbook ex- 
clusively. If, however, he were asked to 
select a textbook which could be used as 
a pattern, he would recommend without any 
hesitation the two books being reviewed. 
This is, however, the first time in nearly 
twenty years of teaching that the reviewer 
could or would unhesitatingly recommend 
a series of textbooks in the language arts. 

Your Language, Book 1, is for use in the 
seventh grade; Book 2, the eighth. Each 
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book is divided into two parts. Part I con- 
cerns the uses to which the language arts 
are put daily; many are the suggested activi- 
ties affording opportunities to speak, read, 
write, listen, and observe. Part II in each 
book concerns matters of spelling, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, grammar, and usage; in 
Part II of each book are found several 
examples of students’ writing. There are, of 
course, differences in stressed materials in 
each book; for example, in Book 1 stress is 
given to verbal and non-verbal language 
characteristics, and in Book 2 stress is given 
to levels of language usage. 

Informality of approach is characteristic 
of each section in each book. The language 
is carefully chosen to appeal to students of 
these grades; this reviewer’s son said, 
“These books aren’t boring; I liked to read 
them, and how those kids can write!” Gram- 
mar—‘a description of the way in which 
careful speakers and writers put English 
words together to make sense”—is in- 
troduced skillfully. Language history, effects 
of words on speakers and readers, regional 
language patterns—all find important places 
in these books. Full use of clever and color- 
ful illustrations of matters being discussed 
on a particular page add to the effectiveness 
of these books. 

Prepared by experienced, practical teach- 
ers, Your Language, Books 1 and 2, are both 
teachable and learnable! 


James Hocker Mason 


Indian Springs School 
Helena, Alabama 


Material 
|| 


COMPARATIVE 


Two Books 
for the Price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single book, 
an older and a modern classic for compari- 
son. Now in use by most of the leading 


secondary schools throughout the U.S. 


SILAS MARNER— NET 
The Pearl $1.56 

JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.56 

ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.56 


IDYLLS OF THE KINC— 
The King’s Henchman 


MACBETH — 

The Emperor Jones 1.56 


COMPARATIVE 
ESSAYS — 
Present and Past 1.56 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.56 


COMPARATIVE 
COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 


Write fer Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 Irving Place 


Publishers, Inc. 


New York 3, N.Y. 


An Important New Review 
Book Series for High School 
English Classes... 


ENGLISH IN REVIEW 


Three Years 


By Joseph R. Orgel 


REVISED AND ENLARGED (FALL 
1956), this new edition of a highly en- 
dorsed book provides a thoroughly prac- 
tical guide in aiding students to prepare 
for, and handle successfully, terminal Eng- 
lish examinations such as New York State 
Regents, school and por me tests. 

Each of the 13 sections is based on a 
distinct phase of the examination, such 
as Composition, Spelling, Reading Com- 
prehension, etc. Students are shown how 
questions may assume various forms, and 
concrete advice is given on how to handle 
each type. 


Extensive practice exercises are taken 
from actual examinations of all types. 
Numerous complete Regents papers are in- 
cluded. 

Net class price: 85¢ 


ENGLISH IN REVIEW 


Four Years ¢ 


Similar in content and organization to 
the Three Year book, this well-rounded, 
new (Fall 1956) edition contains exercise 
material and examinations specially 
adapted to the four-year program. 


Net? class price: 85¢ 


ENGLISH IN REVIEW 


For College Entrance Tests 
This new (January 1957) and highly 


. practical review book is designed to help 


students prepare for College Entrance 
Board examinations, by developing and 
sharpening their examination _ skills 
through careful review and practice in 
handling test questions. 


A clear, detailed analysis of the types of 
questions is provided. A number of speci- 
men, comprehensive examinations are 

iven, including several English Aptitude 
ests and Achievement Tests in English. 


Nef class price: 95¢ 
Send for examination copies 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 FOURTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 3 
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In Adam’s Fail 


We finned all, 
290) years 
BL x | The Cat doth play, 
made 
difference 
n Eagle’ flight 
_| Is out of Sight. in the quality of textbooks and teaching aids. 
Se The idle Fool Even the past 10 years have seen amazing 


AL yi Is whipt at SchooL* improvements. Today’s Macmillan text is an 
(A page thn Mew effective teaching tool—bright, readable, and 
Primer, 1727) crisply written. 


Built-in aids—lesson plans and practice, testing and skill development 
programs, organized in convenient teaching units—help you teach crea- 
tively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help you attract and 
hold student attention. 


A variety of activities, plus stimulating materials for enrichment and 
review, help you provide for individual differences. 


Written by experts who know the teacher’s classroom problems, Mac- 
millan texts are authoritative and complete. 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Spears-Lawshe High School Journalism 1056 


Adams-Pollock Speak Up sich schoot speech 


Barnes-Sutcliffe On Stage, Everyone orameric 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. 2459 Prairie Ave. 1360 Spring St., N. W. 501-7 Elm St. ‘11! New Montgomery St. 
New York II Chicago 16 Atlanta ? Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 
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Who should read 

The English Language Arts in the Secondary School? 
V high school teachers of English 

\V department heads, supervisors, principals, superintendents 
V teachers of speech and journalism 

V teachers in reading centers 

\V prospective teachers 

V_ school psychologists 

V curriculum committees 

V_ laymen who want to know what’s happening in our schools 
\V editors of textbooks 

V college teachers interested in the secondary schools 

\ participants in workshops 


Why should they read it? 
V_ because it’s practical, helpful* 
V_ because it’s specific** 
\ because it’s authoritative*** 
V because it’s readable, unpedantic, lively**** 
* See, for instance, the discussion of grammar. 
** See, for instance, the development of a long sample unit. 
*** For nine years the NCTE Curriculum Commission, aided by hun- 


dreds of other teachers, worked on this book. 
**** Prove this statement for yourself by opening the book—anywhere! 


488 pages, plus 32 pages of illustrations 


$2.60 to members of NCTE, $4.00 to nonmembers 
(Only one copy at member’s price) 


Order from 


4 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
AMPAItGMNM, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF / 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


for 
business students... 


Tressler and Lipman 


BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION, 2nd Edition 


Here is the Second Edition of one of the most popular and successful texts 
in Business English courses. In Part One, business letters and forms of all 
kinds are treated. Oral aspects of business life are thoroughly dealt with— 
salesmanship, group speaking, personality development, and voice culture. 
Part Two is a convenient handbook of grammar and usage. Answer Book 
available 


Painter 


EASE IN SPEECH, 3rd Edition 


Nothing helps young business people to get to the top more than an ease in 
presenting their ideas orally. Here is an all-around speech book which gives 
specific help in almost any situation a young person is likely to encounter. 
Teacher's Manual available 


Woolley, Scott, Tressler 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, 2nd Edition 


This established Handbook teaches students to express themselves clearly, 
correctly, and vividly. It can be used as a reference book or as a basic text. 
It provides hundreds of exercise sentences on grammar, up-to-date sections 
on usage and word choice, thorough training in using reference sources and 
writing a term paper. Answer Book available 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3 Dallas 1. 
Home Office: Boston 16 


